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Planning For Greater 
Farm Prosperity 


February—Spring just around the corner—work just ahead. 
How can the farmer lighten his work—increase his profits? 


These are the questions farmers are asking themselves—and 
answering with “Timken Bearing Equipped.” 


Timkens ease the farmer’s load of time and expense because 
they speed up power—cut fuel and oil bills—carry radial, 
thrust and combined loads—defy wear—add years to the life 
of farm machinery. The reason? The exclusive combination 
of Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS and Timken-made steel. 

State and county agricultural authorities, whose work is bound 
up closely with the farmer’s interest, know and endorse the 
economy, speed and endurance of Timken-equipped farm ma- 
chinery, and progressive farmers now planning the purchase 
of new machines insist on the protection of “Timken Bearing 


Equipped.” 
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This month Jeff 


wonders what— 


Health Is—? 


By Neff M Lomond 


N these weeks of red noses and chest protectors, I begin with two famous 
maxims: “‘Health is wealth,” and “Prevention beats cure.” 


Just two more old “‘wheezes,” says you! 


bronchitis and asthma, says I! 


But if they are old wheezes, so are 


And so all at once and without warning, we plunge into the popular sub- 
ject of bodily welfare, without involving you in the commission grabbing 
phases of risk, longevity, twenty-payments, and deferred benefits. Be of good 


cheer, I have no policy whatever! 


In medieval times they blamed the 
Lord and divers demons for all their 
mysterious plagues. I do not find 
very much difference between He- 
brew altar sacrifice to ward off Heav- 
enly wrath and the rites of frightened 
savages to propitiate some malignant 
spirit. 

Indeed, we don’t have to go back 
that far to see traces of this helpless 
attitude toward disease. You and I 


can remember the little camphor bags 
hung around our necks to keep us 
from the grippe. Still other memor- 
ies cling to me as tight as the mus- 
tard plasters which were cemented on 
my sternum or glued upon my sca- 
pula. Prevention was truly punish- 
ment in those good old golden days. 

I can recall sitting wrapped in bed 
quilts near the stove, with my feet in 
a basin of hot water and horse lini- 
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ment, a woolen sock tied around my 
throat, a batch of bitters at my el- 
bow, and a fever thermometer in my 
mouth betimes. When Mother thought 
I showed evidences of illness she gave 
me no time to recuperate by the auto- 
suggestion method. Her own legend- 
ary remedies had to get in their deadly 
work before the neighbors went after 
the doctor. Bad roads, slow horses, 
and slower fees made some of the 
physicians tardy. As far as I was 
then concerned, they might have staid 
in their smelly sanctums for another 
month. 

I met their gaze of gloomy wisdom 
with fright and foreboding. They 
seldom visited us unless they came too 
late or brought us a new relation. 
Their medicine satchels clinked and 
were cluttered with vicious vials and 
nasty nostrums, I imagined. I can 
see one of them now, folding up little 
pink paper powders and trying to get 
my mind into worse channels by tak- 
ing about our school. The doctor’s 


grasp on my wrist gave me acrid vis- 
ions of hothouse flowers and solemn 
music. 

Strange to say, those honest old 
doctors, who loved humanity, in spite 
of my complex did not advocate re- 


form in household habits. They al- 
lowed the basement walls to be banked 
high with cow manure without a pro- 
test. They saw Father seal up the 
windows in the fall and said nothing 
contrariwise. They let us keep up 
a roaring fire in the base-burner and 
have drafts in the corners. They 
asked no questions about mice in the 
well. A cow with garget meant 
nothing to them. 


UT why berate them for it? Doc- 
tors must cater to the generation 

in which they live and try to cash in 
on. Certainly our generation regarded 
life as a succession of hard knocks, 
salt pork and sausage, night caps and 
feather beds. I sometimes wonder if 
they really applied the adage about 
prevention beating cures. They were 
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grim and godly folk in the presence of 
sickness. They were mighty capable 
hands at suffering, but extremely 
squeamish on sanitation. 

Conversely, if those old-time doc- 
tors never “called” us for domestic 
shortcomings, we seldom called them 
until the last ditch. Nobody ever 
thought of seeking a doctor for an 
overhauling such as we give our 
Fords every spring. A doctor’s job 
was to play the back field defensive, 
No wonder that the jovial old joke 
smiths coupled the pill shooter with 
the undertaker. Yet doctors have 
their good points, too. 


IPPOCRATES, father of medi- 

cine and the forerunner of all 
surgeons, shifted the public gaze from 
demons as the cause of sickness to 
harmful elements in the atmosphere. 
He sought to burn out the miasmas 
from the air by fires. For a long spell 
this hoax of corruption in the atmos- 
phere became the dominant doctrine. 
It was upset by Pasteur when he 
looked at the process of fermentation 
through a microscope. Then came 
Koch who first grew pure cultures of 
germ life and afterward isolated the 
tuberculosis organism. From these 
first steps mankind learned how to 
pick out those people who were un- 
consciously spreading the germs of 
disease. 

In going over my homeopathic his- 
tory, I am obliged to concede that 
college professors have accomplished 
more than we us<ally admit. The 
cell theory of life was developed by 
Professor Schwann of Louvain Uni- 
versity. Marvels of modern surgery 
date from discoveries by Professor 
Lister of Glasgow college. The 
diphtheria serum was evolved by Pro- 
fessor Emil von Behring of Halle. 
Professor Walter Reed of George 
Washington University provided a 
practical means of ridding the hemis- 
phere of yellow fever. Drs. Banting 

(Turn to page 61) 





The latest device for estimating crops is the planemeter. 


This instrument measures irregular areas in 


photographs so as to give accurate statistics from the airplane photographs of the growing crops. 


Accurate Data 


By U. V. Wilcox 


Washington, D. C. 


HE special need before making 

the crop reports, so important 
for the setting of prices, is accurate 
information as to plantings and areas 
devoted to various crops. 

Beginning with planting, data are 
gathered and reports made as to the 
condition and acreage of each of the 
principal agricultural products. As 
the crops progress, the prospects are 
reflected in monthly condition reports 
upon each growing item. At harvest 
time, the yields per acre are ascer- 
tained. A system of checks and bal- 
ances is employed to prevent possible 
error through inaccuracies or personal 
bias. More recently mechanical de- 


vices for measuring crop acreages 
have been designed so as to still fur- 
ther minimize the chance of error. 

Airplane photography is now be- 
ing used. Flying above the farms 
airmen are able to photograph the 
fields of crops at the rate of a mile a 
minute. The photographs are seven 
by nine inches each and cover an area 
of approximately one square mile. 
Knowing the height at which the 
photograph is taken, the focal length 
of the camera, and the size of the pic- 
ture, a simple mathematical process 
converts the areas in the photographs 
into actual areas. 

(Turn to page 57) 








Statler 


Farms 


By E. R. Lancashire 


Extension Specialist, Oh’o State University 


HREE important problems of 

successful potato production have 
been settled as far as the Statler Po- 
tato Farms, Miami county, Ohio, are 
concerned. Spraying, if correctly 
done, has proved highly profitable. 
The real value of grading, sizing, and 
packing potatoes has been demon- 
strated. And last, but not least, the 
analysis of fertilizer best suited to the 
needs of this particular soil has been 
found. 

About three years ago Walter 
Schemmel, manager of the Statler Po- 
tato Farms, came into my office. At 
that time potatoes were a new venture 


on the Statler Farms. After getting 
what Schemmel called the inside dope 
on the potato game, a start was made 
which resulted in valuable informa- 
tion concerning the growing of pota- 
toes on this particular farm. 


On that day three years ago, Schem- 
mel wanted to know exactly how well 
it paid to spray potatoes for insect and 
disease control. The answer this year 
was 105 bushels per acre. The ques- 
tion of grading potatoes came up for 
discussion. The answer was that a 
$215 potato grader, electrically op- 
erated, paid for itself the first season 
and left a handsome profit besides. 
Then the problem of fertilizing this 
fertile, Miami county, clay loam soil 
was investigated. The answer to just 
how well fertilizer would pay was 
found to be 133 bushels per acre. The 
details of the method Schemmel used 
to obtain these answers are well worth 
anyone’s investigation. 

Schemmel was first advised to sell 
the old sprayer and purchase a modern 
and efficient power outfit which could 
and would deliver 400 pounds of pres- 


meet at the Statler Farms to talk over successful potato production. 
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sure. He finally 
selected a six-row 
sprayer which 
would deliver 
nore than 12 gal- 
lons per minute 
to the spray 
boom. This 
boom had three 
nozzles to the 
row, one above 
the row and one 
on each side. 
They were on 
separate leads 
that were adjust- 
able to different 
width rows and to different sized 
plants. The boom was so fastened on 
the sprayer that it could be easily 
raised or lowered. 

The vines which were left un- 
sprayed died completely several weeks 
before those which were protected and 
the yield difference between the two 
was 105 bushels per acre. The field 
was 25 acres in area. A second field 
of the same size was also sprayed, and 
so on the 50 acres the correct use of a 
sprayer and the necessary spray ma- 
terials resulted in a total gain of 5,250 
bushels of potatoes. Figured at $1.50 
per bushel the farm price paid this 
year for table stock potatoes, the deal 
netted the Statler Potato Farms so 
much money that it is now no longer 
a question of whether it pays to spray. 

The real problem now is how many 
times can potatoes be sprayed during 
a single season. Already they are mak- 
ing arrangements with county agent 
O. D. Sands to test this problem next 
year. The scheme is to plant enough 
potatoes next year so that a man can 
be hired to do nothing else but run 
the sprayer. The tendency is to forget 
this important job when it comes 
every other week or so. Men are some- 
times made that way and so Schem- 
mel figures to overcome his natural 
handicap before the season begins by 
laying out in advance a definite work- 
ing plan from which he will have no 
excuse to diverge. The plan calls for 
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A high-priced grader paid for itself the first season. 


the complete spraying of every acre 
once each week, beginning the day the 
plants are big enough to mark the 
rows and ending after the vines are 
completely dead. 

A good spraying job protects the 
vines against most foliage diseases. 
The most serious loss comes from the 
leafhopper, and it is against this in- 
sect that most of the work is directed. 
The flea-beetle is another troublesome 
insect. Early blight is present on this 
farm but late blight does not occur 
seriously. Tipburn causes damage in 
the extremely hot periods. Spraying 
with bordeaux will control leafhop- 
pers, early and late blight, tipburn, 
and it will repel flea-beetles. 

Experiment with Spraying 

The materials used on the Statler 
Farms for the spraying of potatoes are 
extra fine hydrated lime, copper sul- 
fate, and water. A good, fresh, super- 
fine, hydrated lime was just as satis- 
factory as a stone lime and it was 
much easier to use. Stock solutions of 
both the blue vitriol (copper sulfate) 
and lime were prepared to facilitate 
the spraying operation. These were 
located near the water supply for con- 
venience in filling the sprayer. 

The stock solution of blue vitriol 
was prepared by first filling a 50-gal- 
lon barrel with water. Fifty pounds 
of the chemical were weighed into a 
burlap sack and this sack was sus- 
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Six per cent potash in the fertilizer used made a yield difference of 133 bushels per acre. 


pended near the top of the water in 
the barrel. The chemical dissolves in 
a few hours if this is done. 

The fine, hydrated lime was also 
made into a stock solution. Seventy- 
five pounds of the lime were dissolved 
or rather suspended in fifty gallons of 
water. 

To fill the sprayer tank the operator 
first started .he water running into it 
and then added eight gallons of the 
hydrated lime stock solution. The 
solution needs stirring just before this 
is done. The engine was then turned 
on and the agitator started before the 
eight gallons of blue vitriol stock solu- 
tion was added. It was found that the 
agitation is needed as soon as the lime 
and copper are both in the tank. The 
tank was then filled to the 100-gallon 
mark. 

The nozzles on the spray boom were 
arranged so that there was maximum 
coverage of both sides of the leaves. 
This was best obtained by directing 
the spray down at an angle instead of 
up under the leaves. The cones of 
spray from the three nozzles are di- 
rected to a central point, all coming 
together. This gives a whirling mo- 


tion to the spray, covering both the 


upper and the lower surfaces of the 


leaves. The upper nozzles will be di- 
rectly over the plant, while the side 
nozzles are directed down at an angle 
so that the outside tips of the leaves 
are thoroughly sprayed. 

For the first spray the side nozzles 
were twelve inches from the row and 
eight inches above the soil. The side 
nozzles and boom were raised as the 
plants increased in size. When the 
vines covered the ground, the side noz- 
zles were almost directly over the row 
next to the one being sprayed, and so 
directed that the lower part of the 
spray cone covered a little more than 
half of the row. 

When the plants were first sprayed, 
about 75 gallons of bordeaux were ap- 
plied to each acre. As the season ad- 
vanced and the plants grew larger, 
this amount was increased until the 
last few sprays were made at the rate 
of 150 gallons per acre. The faster the 
sprayer is moved over the field, the 
less spray materials will be applied per 
acre. 

When flea or potato beetles were 
present in numbers, 4 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate were added to each 100 
gallons of bordeaux mixture. When 
potato aphids were damaging the crop, 
1'% pints of 40 per cent nicotine sul- 
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fate were added to 100 gallons of bor- 
deaux. 

The grading of potatoes as investi- 
gated by Schemmel revealed that bet- 
ter prices were obtained for the well- 
graded table stock. All tubers which 
were undersized failed to pass over the 
endless screen of the new potato 
grader. The inspectors standing on 
either side of the sorting table over 
which the sized potatoes had to pass 
were instructed to remove all sun- 
burned, cut, bruised, diseased, or other- 
wise damaged tubers. 


The booking system of the Statler 
Farms gives the figures in plain, cold 
cash. A high-priced grader was fully 
paid for the first season and the profits 
were again astounding. When the po- 
tato farmer is in the business in a 
commercial way, the grader is one 
piece of special equipment which he 
cannot get along without. Such a 
grader separates the potatoes into 
firsts, seconds, and culls. 

The 17% inch opening is used for 
round tuber varieties such as the rural 
and the 134 inch screen is used for 
the long type tubers like the Early 
Ohio. All tubers which fall through 
these screens and are caught by the 
1% inch second screen are graded as 
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No. 2 potatoes. All potatoes which fall 
through the 1% inch screen are culls. 
Extra large tubers also are picked off 
the grading table by the men watch- 
ing it. There perhaps was a time when 
potatoes could be sold without at 
least sizing them, but it is now ancient 
history. Every grower might as well 
begin now to grade, size, and pack the 
potato crop in as neat and clean a way 
as possible, for at their very best the 
potatoes could not be any too attrac- 
tive. 


Find Potash Pays 


Schemmel’s experience with the fer- 
tilizer situation is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. Scientists have al- 
ways stated that potatoes needed pot- 
ash. Schemmel wanted to check them 
up so he planted several rows of po- 
tatoes with a 4-10-0 and several other 
plots with a 4-10-6. These fertilizer 
treatments were made at the rate of 
2,100 pounds per acre. His answer was 
startling. A yield difference of 133 
bushels per acre was recorded under 
the strictest kind of observation. 

These unusual yield differences in 
favor of the completely balanced fer- 
tilizer were noticeable for several 
weeks in advance of the final check up 

(Turn to page 58) 


oe. 


Efficient spraying with the right materials was responsible for 105 more bushels. 
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A view of the experimental plots, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


ONTARIO 


A Story of the Agricultural 


By 
G. I. Christie 


HE Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experimental Farm, 
established in 1874, has given over a 
half-century of service to agriculture. 
The history of the growth and de- 
velopment of this institution is closely 
linked with the development of the 
agricultural industry in the Province, 
for the college has tried always to an- 
ticipate the needs of agriculture and 
to meet them as far as it has been pos- 
sible. 

Fifty years ago, the activities of the 
college were carried on wholly within 
a single main building, the original 
two-story, stone farmhouse, which 


College and Experimental 


Farm 


slightly altered, comprised classrooms, 
laboratories, library, reading room, 
museum and administrative office. 
Today in size of grounds and num- 
bers of buildings, it is, next to the 
University of Toronto and McGill 
University, the largest educational in- 
stitution in the Dominion of Canada. 

Twenty-two main buildings, com- 
prising laboratories, lecture rooms, li- 
brary, gymnasium, dormitories, dining 
hall, and a fine memorial hall, are at 
present used for the major activities 
of the institution. Besides these, 
there are over a score of small build- 
ings made up of shops, storehouses, 
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residences, barns, etc. 

The college farm, gardens, orchards, 
experimental plots, and campus com- 
prise an area of over 800 acres. 

With this splendid growth in build- 
ings and equipment there has been 
also a parallel growth in the personnel 
of the teaching and administrative 
staff. At the opening of the college 
in May 1874, four men represented 
the whole staff of the newly estab- 
lished school. Today the staff re- 
quired for the administrative, teach- 
ing, research, and extension activities 
of the college includes a list of more 
than 100 members. 

First established as the “Ontario 
School of Agriculture and Experi- 
mental Farm,” the new institution 
made good progress from the start. 
Much of what was accomplished dur- 
ing those early years was due to the 
patience, tact, and sound judgment 
of the first principal, William John- 
ston, M. A. . 

During the five years he directed its 


destiny, he laid a permanent founda- 
tion for the ultimate growth and ex- 
pansion of the new school, and was 
finally rewarded by seeing it elevated 
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to the status of a college and affiliated 
with the University of Toronto. Con- 
sequently in the year 1880, follow- 
ing an act of the Legislature, the On- 
tario School of Agriculture became 
the Ontario Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm, which name has 
remained ever since. 

In January 1903, through the in- 
terest and generosity of Sir William 
Macdonald, Macdonald Institute and 
Macdonald Hall were established at 
the college for the training of young 
women in the different branches of 
home economics and equipping teach- 
ers in nature study and manual train- 
ing. This addition to the college made 
possible a further expansion of its 
training and facilities, to serve the 
needs of hundreds of young women 
on the farms and elsewhere in the 
Province. 

There have been six presidents of the 
Ontario Agricultural College during 
its half century of existence. Prin- 
cipal Johnston, previously mentioned, 
held office from 1875 until 1879. 
President James Mills succeeded as the 
second director and was at the college 
from 1879 until 1904. Following 
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Macdonald Hall, residence tor girls at the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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Dr. Mill’s resignation, G. C. Creelman 
was appointed to the position as Pres- 
ident, which office he held until 1920. 
In this latter year, on resignation of 
Dr. Creelman, Dr. J. B. Reynolds be- 
came president and directed the pol- 
icy of the college until his retirement 
in June 1928. Following this, Dr. G. 
I. Christie, former Director of the 
Purdue Experiment Station, Indiana, 
was appointed. 

The institution as originally estab- 
lished, was primarily for the teaching 
of agricultural science. As a result, 
high standards for its students have 
always been maintained and graduates 
of the college, wherever they may be, 
have upheld the best traditions of 
their Alma Mater. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that graduates 
of the Ontario Agricultural College 





The entrance to the main building at the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 
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have become directors of experiment 
stations and presidents of colleges and 
other educational institutions both 
in Canada and in other countries. 

Although the thorough training of 
students in agricultural science has 
always been the first objective of the 
staff of the institution, experimental 
and research work have not been neg- 
lected. 

Some of the earliest work done was 
in connection with field crops. Two 
years after the college was established 
there were 40 experimental plots. By 
1889 there were 464 plots covering 
an area of 58 acres, while today over 
80 acres are devoted to experiments 
with field crops. 

The important and valuable con- 
tributions from the many years’ work 
in crop experiments, plant selections, 
and plant breeding 
have been the new 
strains and varieties of 
crops introduced into 
the agriculture of the 
Province. Among the 
many varieties origin- 
ated at the college, it 
will be necessary to 
mention only a _ few 
which are of greater 
importance. 


No barley in Ontario 
is so extensively or so 
satisfactorily grown on 
a variety of soils as 
that known as O. A. 
C. No. 21. This variety 
represents more than 
75 per cent of the en- 
tire barley crop of 
Canada and is grown 
on 90 per cent of the 
Barley land in Ontario. 
{t is also widely grown 
in at least three States 
of the United States. 
Tests have shown it to 
be one of the best malt- 
ing barleys grown. 

As a result of a cross 
between the Dawson’s 


Golden Chaff and Bul- 
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garian varieties, there 
came into existence the 
favorably known O. 
A. C. 104 variety of 
winter wheat. This va- 
riety has earned for it- 
self a splendid reputa- 
tion in Ontario and is 
further recognized in 
the State of Michigan 
where the Michigan 
Crop Investment As- 
sociation has accepted 
it as the best winter 
wheat that can be 
grown in the State. 

In varieties of oats 
originated at the Col- 
lege, O.A.C. No. 144 
is noted for its strength 
of straw, resistance 


against smut, and its 
ability to produce well 
on lands of low fertil- 
ity. 

The variety of soy- 


beans, O.A.C. No. 211, 
is the only variety of 
soybeans eligible for 
registration in Canada. This variety 
is the result of a selection from the va- 
riety Habaro imported direct from 
Japan. Of all the varieties of soy- 
beans grown on the college plots, none 
has been as satisfactory for Ontario 
conditions as the O.A.C. No. 211. 
This variety has given the best yields 
of both grain and fodder and is 
medium early in maturity. 

Among other varieties of crops 
originated and developed at the col- 
lege are included, Siberian millet O. 
A.C. No. 92, spring wheat, O.A.C. 
No. 85, and mangels O.A.C. No. 2. 

In the introduction and distribu- 
tion of these new varieties to the 
farmers of Ontario, the Agricultural 
and Experimental Union fostered at 
the college has played a major part. 
One of the chief objects of this or- 
ganization, established in 1886 and 
originally made up largely of alumni 
of the college, is to establish through- 
out Ontario extensive cultivation of a 


Dr. G. I. Christie, president of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


few of the best varieties of farm crops. 

Hundreds of named varieties of 
grains have been carefully tested at 
the Ontario Agricultural College for 
five years and upwards, and only 
those varieties which have made high 
records and show promise of excel- 
lence are used for cooperative experi- 
ments. Something of the extent of 
such cooperative experiments is to be 
gleaned from a consideration of the 
figures given for the growth in the 
number of experimenters in the Un- 
ion. During the first 10-year period 
there were 693 experimenters. Dur- 
ing the last 10-year period 23,836 
farmers carried out cooperative ex- 
perimental work. For the whole 50 
years since the Union was first or- 
ganized, 116,160 farmers have con- 
ducted experiments through the Un- 
ion under the direct supervision of 
the agronomy department of the col- 
lege. 

Just what this work has meant to 
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the total increased value of agricul- 
tural production in this country is 
difficult to say, but the college agrono- 
mists have estimated that the intro- 
duction of O.A.C. No. 21 variety of 
barley alone, has increased the value 
of this crop in Ontario by more than 
$30,000,000. 

Next to the experimental work on 
crops conducted by the agronomy de- 
partment, comes the extensive experi- 
mental work on soils and fertilizers 
carried out under the direction of the 
department of chemistry. 


Begin Soil Surveys 


In 1914, soil survey work was be- 
gun in Ontario and has been carried 
on ever since. Based on the prelim- 
inary soil survey of southwestern On- 
tario, permanent soil experimental 
fields have been located in Welland, 
Norfolk, and Wellington counties. 
The oldest soil fertility plots have 
been under experiment for 14 years, 
while the most recent plot at Nor- 
folk has been under experiment for 
nine years. 

At the Welland plot where the soil 
is a poorly drained heavy clay, acid in 
reaction, lime and _ superphosphate 
have given most excellent results on 
the crops studied. Superphosphate, 
has been demonstrated to be a much 
better source of phosphorus than is 
rock phosphate, on this soil type. 

The Norfolk plot is on a light, por- 
ous sand, low in organic matter, neu- 
tral in reaction, and subject to blow- 
ing or drifting. On this field, it has 
been demonstrated that there is a spe- 
cial need for potash in fairly large 
amounts for most crops, particularly 
for legumes. 

Rock phosphate appears to be equal 
to, if not better than superphosphate 
as a source of phosphorus on this sandy 
soil. Lime has not given any appre- 
ciable results. 

While these permanent soil fertility 
plots have thrown much light on the 
problems peculiar to the type of soils 
on which they are located, it has been 
necessary to carry on an extensive 
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program of cooperative fertilizer ex- 
periments placed ‘on farms in all parts 
of the Province. In this way, it has 
been possible to obtain information 
on a large number of soil types in 
many different districts, where cli- 
matic and other factors make for dif- 
ferences in farming practice. 

Hundreds of these experiments 
have been conducted during the past 
few years resulting in a much in- 
creased and more profitable use of 
commercial fertilizers in Ontario. 

Detailed soil surveys have been 
made of several counties and one of 
the direct results of this work has 
been the remarkable development of 
flue-cured tobacco production in Nor- 
folk and Elgin counties. Previous to 
the commencement of the survey in 
Norfolk, although a few acres of the 
crop had been grown in the county, it 
was not generally known that there 
was any considerable area of land 
suitable for bright leaf tobacco cul- 
ture. Comparative studies of the 
soils in Essex county, where flue-cured 
tobacco had been successfully grown 
for over 15 years, and the soils in Nor- 
folk county which were of the same 
general character, revealed the suit- 
ability of the latter for the culture 
of this profitable crop. Since then 
the development of flue-tobacco cul- 
ture in Norfolk and the adjoining 
county of Elgin, has been most re- 
markable. 


Expand Soil Program 


A big program of expansion in soil 
survey investigations has been institu- 
ted and as further surveys are com- 
pleted, undoubtedly new crop adapta- 
tions for certain soil types will be dis- 
covered, as well as better cultural 
methods for the crops now grown 
on many of the soil types. 

Field and laboratory studies of pre- 
dominant soil profiles are being con- 
ducted at the college. The regional 
or standard profile is of the podsol 
type and in some soils the horizon of 
accumulation is so well developed as 

(Turn to page 60) 








More and Better Apples 


By B. E. Maynard 


San Jose, California 





PPLE grow- 

ers in the 
main producing 
sections of the 
Pacific Coast 
region have been 
able to success- 
fully stay in the 
business because 
of the quality of 
their product and 
effective market- 
ing methods. 
High production 
per acre is desir- 
able, but main- 
taining a high 
quality of fruit 
is vitally impor- 


tant, offering as G. A. Mosebar and one of his well-fertilized 


it does such a 
weighty competi- 
tive advantage in the present-day 
marketing of fruit. It is no wonder 
that apple growers are so keenly in- 
terested in a fertilizer program which 
will help them to attain fruit of the 
best color, flavor, and keeping qual- 
ities, as well as regular and heavy pro- 
duction. 

The application of only nitrogen- 
carrying fertilizers has been popular 
because of easily observed effects, such 
as increased growth of the tree. 
Whether or not the effects of nitrogen 
alone have been desirable is open to 
question. It is certain, however, that 
more attention must be directed to 
tree vigor, continuous production, 
and the points which go to make up 
high quality fruit, rather than to 
merely casual observation on tree 
growth and fruit production with no 
special regard to quality. 

Only time is required to demon- 





apple trees. 
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strate that any 
fertilizer pro- 
gram emphasiz- 
ing the use of 
only one plant 
food to the ex- 
clusion of the 
others is unsound. 
Continued ab- 
sorption of rela- 
tively large 
amounts of nitro- 
gen will cause an 
unbalanced nu - 
trition, and at 
the same time no 
provision is made 
for the continual 
exhaustion of the 
soil’s supply of 
phosphorus and 
potash. 

Permanent tree vigor and the main- 
tenance of high quality of fruit can 
only be assured by giving to the apple 
tree a reasonable balance of all plant 
foods. The conviction is becoming 
stronger among growers that the use 
of high grade fertilizers supplying a 
complete plant food offers the most 
economical way to steady production 
of high quality fruit. 

Recent investigations at experi- 
mental stations in England have 
proven that a brown, shriveled condi- 
tion of the foliage of apple trees, 
known as leaf scorch, can be well 
controlled by the use of potash. The 
experiments indicated that the chief 
factor producing leaf scorch was too 
little available potash in the soil in 
comparison to the amount of nitro- 
gen, and that the condition was a 
symptom of defective nutrition. High 
nitrogen and low potash in the ma- 








































Terminal Growth (Winesap). Left: fertilized two 
years, 5-6-8 and 3-10-10. Right: unfertilized. 
nuring encouraged leaf scorch, while 
high potash and low nitrogen usually 
produced a thrifty tree, free from 
scorching. 

Some very significant figures on 
apple production are available from 
the East Malling Research Station in 
England, comparing a fertilizer treat- 
ment practically devoid of potash 
with a fertilizer treatment supplying 
liberal amounts of potash. 

LANES’ 


PRINCE LORD 


VARIETY ALBERT DERBY RIVAL 


Total returns per 
acre for the three- 
year period 1925- 
1926-1927: 
With potash 
Without potash. 599.76 


... $823.21 $711.76 $1337.16 
395.52 664.32 


Total gain 


from potash . 223.45 316.24 672.84 


The manurial treatment of the plot 
was the same for a number of years 
previous to the spring of 1923. In 
March 1923, one-half of the plot re- 
ceived 2'4 cwts. of sulphate of pot- 
ash; in 1924 no potash treatment was 
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given; but in March 1925, sulphate 
of potash was applied at the rate of 
4 cwts. to the same half of the field, 
and since then has been continued 
each spring. Aside from the potash 
treatment, the manuring of the two 
plots has been the same, and since 
1923 has consisted of materials sup- 
plying chiefly nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid. 

The statement is made in the Eng- 
lish report that the health and pro- 
ductiveness of fruit trees depend 
greatly on proper nutrition, or the 
supply of the three fertilizing ingre- 
dients in the right proportions to suit 
the particular conditions. While no 
general formula can be laid down to 
suit all conditions, there is sufficient 
evidence to ‘show that the nitrogen 
and potash ratio in the manuring is 
important. 


Mr. G. A. Mosebar, prominent 


apple grower in the Yakima valley of 


Washington, has had remarkable suc- 
cess in building up unproductive 
apple orchards through the use of 
complete fertilizers containing suff- 
cient potash. On one tract of mixed 
Jonathan-Winesap trees, which aver- 
aged 300 packed boxes per acre in 
1925 and 1926, Mr. Mosebar has 


Comparison fruit spurs on 43-year-old wood 
(Winesap). Complete fertilizer applied two 


years, 5-6-8 and 3-10-10, 
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raised the production to over 800 
packed boxes per acre. This yield 
was maintained in 1929, despite the 
fact that 54 filler trees per acre were 
pulled out, leaving only 54 trees of 
Winesaps per acre upon which to take 
records. The records of yield and fer- 
tilizer treatment of this tract follow. 


YIELD 
PACKED 
BOXES 
FERTILIZER PER 
YEAR TREATMENT ACRE 
925° Me Deeiiite: $<. 6c... sk 300 
1926 No Fertilizer ...... accel 
1927 $-6-8 (15 Ib. per tree) . 640 
1928 3-10-10 (20 Ib. per tree) so er 
1929 5-6-8 (20 Ib. per tree) .. 822 


*Worms bad, 1,355 loose boxes. 
Important Note—In 1929 there were 54 filler 
trees pulled out, so that the records are 
for 54 trees per acre whereas in 1928 
the records were on 108 trees per acre. 
On another tract of mixed Jon- 
athan-Winesap trees, Mr. Mosebar ob- 
tained a very interesting record. 
Starting in 1925, an application of 
complete fertilizer was made in May. 
This was too late in the year to have 
much effect, and a poor crop of 230 
packed boxes was obtained. During 
the next two years, although no ferti- 
lizer was applied, the 1925 applica- 
tion effected yields of 702 packed 

















Comparison fruit spurs on 2-year-old wood 
Complete fertilizer applied two 
years, 5-6-8 and 3-10-10. 


(Winesap). 








































Terminal Growth (Delicious). Left: fertilized 
two years, 5-6-8 and 3-10-10. Right: un- 
fertilized. 


boxes in 1926 and 538 packed boxes 
in 1927. In the case of this tract 
also, filler trees (40 per acre) were 
pulled out in 1929, leaving 40 trees 
upon which to take records. Never- 
theless, a yield of 600 packed boxes 
per acre was obtained. A more com- 
plete story of this tract is shown in 
the tabulation below. 


YIELD 
PACKED 
BOXES 
FERTILIZER PER 
YEAR TREATMENT ACRE 
1925 3-10-10 (20 Ib. per tree ap- 
0 es are 
1926 No Fertilizer ....... ee 
1927. No Fertilizer ......... :- 38 
1928 3-10-10 (20 Ib. per tree).... 877 
1929 5-6-8 (15 Ib. per tree).... 600 


Important Note—In 1929 the Jonathan fillers 
were pulled out, leaving 40 trees per 
acre, whereas in 1928 there were 80 trees 
per acre. 

Also note ineffectiveness of first appli- 
cation made in May, but the benefit of 
this application the following year when 
no fertilizer was applied. 


Mr. Mosebar acquired another tract 
of 15 acres of Winesap apples in 
1928. The orchard was in very poor 










































Comparison of fruit spurs borne on Delicious 
apple trees. (Complete fertilizer applied two 
years, 5-6-8 and 3-10-10 analyses.) Above: on 


2-year-old wood. Below: on 3-year-old wood. 


condition. It was never short of 
water, so this could not be ascribed 
as a limiting factor. The yield of 
fruit for three years preceding 1928 
was not over 300 packed boxes per 
acre. After two years of treatment 
with complete fertilizer the yield has 
increased to 1,105 packed boxes per 
acre, and there is an excellent set of 
fruit buds for another 1,000-box 
crop in 1930. The comeback of this 
depleted orchard has been favorably 
commented upon by many of the 
best growers in the Yakima valley, 
who consider it a fine example of or- 
chard improvement through the use 
of complete fertilizers supplying suffi- 
cient amounts of the plant foods ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, and potash. Be- 
low is a tabulated summary of fer- 
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tilizer applications and apple yields 
on this tract. 


YIELD 

PACKED 

BOXES 
PER 
ACRE 


FERTILIZER 
YEAR TREATMENT 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


No Fertilizer 
No Fertilizer 
No Fertilizer 
5-6-8 

spring) - 
5-6-8 (15 lb. per tree) 


(20 Ib. per tree in 
1929 


*Estimated. 


In commenting upon his 1928 crop, 
Mr. Mosebar stated: “The quality of 
this year’s fruit was better than nor- 
mal for this section, showing good 
sizes and color. There is a decided im- 
provement in the condition of the 
trees; the fruit spurs are considerably 
improved as compared with unfer- 
tilized trees in adjoining orchards and 
are well set with healthy, plump 
bloom buds. I am satisfied that I 
will get another good crop next year. 
I have found that where I fertilize 
my trees with a fertilizer high in pot- 
ash and phosphorus, I can raise better 
and more fruit, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to thin as much as for- 
merly. My wood growth also is bet- 
ter. I have used fertilizers high in 
nitrogen, but my own experience has 
convinced me that my best returns 
have come from the use of those high 
in potash and phosphorus. 

Mr. Mosebar’s expectation of a good 
crop in 1929 was fulfilled, and his 
records are a proof that the great ad- 
vantage of steady production may be 
expected from the use of complete 
fertilizer. 


Mr. Reed’s Experience 


The late Wm. L. Reed of Sebasto- 
pol, California, who for some years 
had been observing with considerable 
concern the deterioration that had 
been taking place in his apple orchard, 
finally came to the conclusion that it 
was not a diseased condition, but lack 
of plant food that was causing all the 
trouble. To prove the correctness of 
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Wood growth diameters on apple trees; note differences in sizes and ages between unfertilized and 
fertilized. Left to right, top row—unfertilized trees: Delicious, 3-year-old wood, 2-year-old wood; 
Winesap, 3-year-old wood, 2-year-old wood. Bottom row—trees fertilized for two years with 5-6-8 and 
3-10-10: Delicious, 2-year-old wood, 1-year-old wood; Winesap, 2-year-old wood, 1-year-old wood. 


his diagnosis, he ordered one ton of 
commercial fertilizer analyzing 4 per 
cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid, and 10 per cent potash (4-10- 
10). This he applied to a block of 


King apples in the fall of 1923. 


To his satisfaction, this applica- 
tion began to show results the follow- 
ing spring, the fertilized trees in 1924 
(which should have been the off year) 
producing a crop of 400 lbs. per tree 
against nothing from those untreated. 
He also noted that die-back in the 
fertilized trees was checked, the fo- 
liage was a deeper green with. larger 
leaf, and fruit spurs and fruit buds 
were better filled out and plumper 
than ever before. The apples also 
were larger, of better color, and finer 
flavor than usual, and were notice- 
ably free from water core. 


So encouraged was Mr. Reed by this 
progress that in the winter of 1924-5 
all his King trees received an applica- 
tion of 10 Ibs. of a fertilizer contain- 
ing 21 per cent phosphoric acid and 
21 per cent potash (0-21-21) and 30 
Ibs. of chicken manure as a source of 
nitrogen. Owing to heavy rains at 
blossoming time in 1925, the trees set 
a very light crop of fruit, but made a 
much better showing than other King 
orchards in the neighborhood that had 
received chicken manure only. 


In the fall of 1925 Mr. Reed gave 
all his King apple trees 35 lbs. of a 
fertilizer containing 10 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 12 per cent potash. 
No nitrogen was applied that year. 
In describing the results from this 
treatment, Mr. Reed stated that one 
very noticeable effect in the summer 
of 1926 was the refusal of the trees 
to shed their fruit, whereas in for- 
mer years this summer drop would 


oie 
; 


\ ener ety mene : 
An unfertilized tree under same cultural con- 
ditions as fertilized trees, (1928). In 1929 this 
‘tree was in the same condition and had a very 
light crop. (Compare with tree on page 15.) 
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take fully one-half the crop. He 
further noted that although the qual- 
ity of his King apples had improved 
greatly the preceding season, that 
year—1926—it was still better, espe- 
cially in color, the red and yellow 
markings being particularly fine. An- 
other marked improvement which he 
noted was the almost complete elimi- 
nation of water core, which that year 
was so small as to be negligible. This 
seems to show that water core can be 
reduced to a minimum, if not en- 
tirely wiped out, by the proper use 
of fertilizers. 

Notwithstanding that the crop in 
1926 was very heavy, fully 30 per 
cent greater than any crop these 
trees ever had produced, the sizes 
were excellent. The trees were also 
completely free from die-back and put 
out a good healthy growth of new 
wood, firm in texture and well 
rounded, quite different from the soft 
spongy and immature wood they were 
producing before Mr. Reed began the 
use of potash. 

Mr. Reed began fertilizing his 
Rome Beauty apples in the fall of 
1924, by applying an 0-10-12 fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 20 Ibs. per tree. 
No nitrogen in any form was applied. 
In 1925 Mr. Reed noticed a slight 
improvement in the general condition 
of the trees, showing that the ferti- 
lizer was taking effect. In the fall of 
1925 each tree was given 17 lbs. of an 
0-21-21 fertilizer. In addition, to 
supply nitrogen, one ton of chicken 
manure was applied per acre. 

In the first week of May 1926, 
while the Rome Beauties were in full 
bloom, this section was drenched by 
an 8-inch rainfall which practically 
wiped out the crop in the entire dis- 
trict. A few orchards carried a very 
light sprinkling of fruit; others, none 
at all. Mr. Reed, commenting on 
this, stated that his trees receiving the 
0-21-21 fertilizer suffered relatively 
little. They set a good crop and ma- 
tured from 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of a normal crop. On September 10, 
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1926, an examination of these trees 
showed that the apples were of excel- 
lent color, large in size, and of excep- 
tionally fine quality. The general 
condition of these trees was much im- 
proved, showing an abundant growth 
of well-developed new wood, with 
every indication that they would 
bear heavily in 1927. This forecast 
was fully lived up to, as they bore 
heavily in 1927, and again in 1928. 
A report received, dated July 31, 
1929, stated that the 1929 Rome 
Beauty crop would be the largest ever 
harvested on this place. 

The results obtained by Mr. Reed 
from the use of phosphates and potash 
on his -Gravenstein apples were, if 
anything, more marked than on other 
varieties. In the fall of 1924 he ap- 
plied 10 Ibs. of an 0-21-21 and in 
addition to this 30 Ibs. of chicken 
manure to all his Gravenstein apple 
trees 33 years old. On 60 of those 
trees he doubled the application of 
0-21-21, giving them 20 lbs. per tree, 
but did not increase the chicken ma- 
nure. This test he stated proved to be 
one of the wisest moves he ever made. 
In 1925, owing to heavy rains fol- 
lowed by frost at blossom time, his 
Gravensteins set a light crop—all ex- 
cept the 60 trees on which he had 
made the double application of 0-21- 
21. These trees set a 100 per cent 
crop, giving him proportionately 10 
times as much fruit as the trees that 
received only 10 Ibs. each of this fer- 
tilizer. 


Mr. Reed’s Statement 


In commenting on this he stated: 
“If I ever had any doubts about the 
value of phosphate and potash as fer- 
tilizers, the profit I got from those 
60 trees by making the extra applica- 
tion proved to me conclusively how 
much the right plant food in the 
right quantity counts.” 

In 1926, following an application 
in the fall of 1925 of 17 Ibs. per tree 
of the same 0-21-21, and for nitrogen 


(Turn to page 59) 
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Soybeans 


Fifteenth in 
this series 


By Walter H. Ebling 


Agricultural Statistician, Wisconsin 


ORROWED from the Orient 

where it has been grown for a 
very long time the soybean is a le- 
gume which has recently come into 
widespread use. Old records’ show 
that it was an important food plant 
in China as far back as 5,000 years 
ago. Since that time it has always 
been extensively cultivated in that 
country, as well as Japan and Korea. 
It is the most important leguminous 
crop in these Asiatic countries, and it 
is widely used by them as a food plant 
and as a source of oil, as well as for 
livestock feed and fertilizer. 

This crop reached Europe about 
the close of the sighteenth century, 
but for more than 100 years it gained 
little headway. It is said to have 
reached the United States shortly after 
1800, but was little heard of until 
about 20 years ago. Since that time 


it has come into rather widespread 
use, particularly in the southeastern 
United States and in the Corn Belt. 

There are a vast number of varie- 
ties of soybeans, only about 20 of 
them being commercially important. 
With the large number of varieties’ 
available, a wide choice exists, which 
makes it possible to find soybean types 
suitable to a great variety of climati- 
cal and soil conditions. In general, 
the climatical requirements of the 
crop are similar to those of corn, but 
by careful selection of varieties it has 
been possible to grow them some- 
what farther north. The soybean is 
generally somewhat less sensitive to 
cold than the other legumes. In addi- 
tion, it seems to thrive on a wide va- 
riety of soils, which adds much to its 
adaptability. 

(Turn to page 58) 





A Successful Farmer 
Talks About Fertilizer 


By J. L. Baskin 


Atlanta, Georgia 


R. MARABLE, forty-five year 

old farmer of Oconee county, 
Georgia, says, “You can make your 
cotton crop just as big as you want it 
to be, provided you use plenty of a 
well-balanced fertilizer and then pro- 
tect your crop from the boll-weevil. 

“Of course there are other factors 
that help make bumper crops, such as 
a thick stand and the planting of a 
good variety. I plant two varieties of 
cotton — Piedmont Cleveland which 
pulls from seven-eighths to one inch, 
-and Coker’s 884 which pulls one and 
one-eighth inches. For the latter I 
receive a premium of approximately 
two cents per pound. Next year I ex- 
pect to plant my entire farm to 
Coker’s 884, because it will make me 
more money and I can sell my seed for 
a premium. By planting only one 
variety the matter of keeping my seed 
pure will be made easy.” 

Clad in suitable work clothes, in- 
cluding boots, and wearing a broad 
brim felt hat, Mr. Marable seated him- 
self comfortably on a Crabgrass-cov- 
ered terrace one day last fall and told 
his story beginning with his early boy- 
hood 


e 


“I love old Georgia and particu- 
larly Oconee county. It was only 10 
miles from here that I was born. My 
father had 84 acres of as good land as 
this I am now farming, but somehow 
we just couldn’t succeed. It’s all plain 
to me now. We were trying to wrest 
a living from an unproductive soil 
without the aid of fertilizer. We spent 
long hours planting and cultivating 
50 acres of cotton only to make from 
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10 to 14 bales per year. We didn’t 
succeed because our plans, or lack of 
plans, were wrong. And let me say 
right here that this very thing is the 
cause of more farm failures in Georgia 
than is due to the lack of hard work. 

“In those days we didn’t know how 
to use the power of fertilizer as we do 
today. We used then an abundance 
of long hours of hard labor and only 
100 to 200 pounds of 8-2-2 (PNK). 
I still use plenty of hard work, for I 
have never known anything else. I 
would not be happy without it. 

“A farmer who is making less than 
half a bale per acre is simply not using 
his head. The time is past (if it ever 
existed) when a farmer can blame bad 
crops year after year on the weather. 
The time has also passed when hard 
work alone will make a cotton crop 
here in Georgia. 


Learned in North Carolina 


“I really didn’t learn how to farm 
until I moved to Cleveland county, 
North Carolina, and by-the-way, 
Cleveland countv is one of the South’s 
greatest cotton growing counties, pro- 
ducing from 50,000 to 60,000 bales 
per year. That’s no snobbish amount 
of cotton for a county of its size. 

“Up in Cleveland county they use 
plenty of fertilizer and they make the 
cotton. They don’t have much boll- 
weevil like we do in Georgia. The 
price of their land is high compared 
to values in Oconee county. When I 
would go out to look over farms, I 
wanted to buy there, but my boy- 
hood love for Georgia would keep 
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passing through my mind. So I de- 
cided to return to my native State. 
The only thing I feared in returning 
to Georgia was one of the smallest 
items that goes into the un-making 
of a cotton crop—the boll-weevil. I 
have now learned how to make a crop 
in spite of this billion dollar bandit. 
“The reason I couldn’t make good 
cotton before I went to North Caro- 
lina was because I did 
not know the power of 
fertilizer. I thought it 
too expensive to use 
enough. Now I know 
up to 1,000 pounds per 
acre that the more you 
use the more cash you 
will have in the fall. 
‘“Here’s my plan of 
making a bale of cot- 
ton per acre. It has 
worked for me and it 
will work on any Pied- 
mont farm. Plant a 
thick stand early if 
possible. Don’t let the 
hoe-hands cut out too 
much—keep it thick. 
Put under the crop 600 
pounds of 12-4-4. 
When the cotton is 
chopped out and begins 
squaring, side-dress 
with a mixture of 75 
pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia, or 100 
pounds of nitrate of 
soda, and 50 to 75 
pounds of muriate of 
potash. I have found 
out from field tests 
that 50 extra pounds 
of muriate of potash 
mixed and applied with 
nitrogen, is worth 
$15.00 per acre. But 
all of your work and 
fertilizer is lost unless 
you poison the weevil. 
“Mix one gallon of 
Black Strap molasses, 
one pound of calcium 
arsenate and one gallon 


was fertilized with 600 Ibs. 
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of water; the liberal quantity of mo- 
lasses catches the hopper which is an- 
other serious cotton pest. Apply this 
mixture with a mop to the bud of 
growing plants, once in June and 
once in July. When the cotton is 
big enough, dust with calcium ar- 
senate every week continuing through 
August and do not get discouraged 
(Turn to page $7) 





J. R. Marable in his field of cotton that yielded a bale per acre and 


12-4-4 at planting time and side- 


dressed with a mixture of 50 Ibs. muriate of potash and 100 Ibs. 
nitrate of soda. 
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In the early spring, when even the most fertile land is cold and its available plant food meagre, 
it pays to give corn a good start with fertilizer. 
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Feeding King Corn 


By C. A. Le Clair 


St. Louis, Missouri 


HE corn crop of the United 

States annually contributes more 
to the income of farmers than does 
any other major crop. It has arrived 
at this position almost solely by rea- 
son of its value for animal feeding. 
As a human food, corn has as yet not 
been made the most of, except in a 
few rather limited sections of this 
country, this is in spite of the fact 
that maize was one of the main staple 
foods of native Americans. 

The first settlers of America quick- 
ly learned to adopt many of the foods 
they discovered in the new world. 
For example, the potato promptly be- 
came a part of their daily diet. Later, 
potatoes were introduced in the old 
world and in due time there too, they 





were accepted as a worthy food. Over 
a large part of the globe today it 
would be considered unthinkable to 
dispense with the Irish potato. 

Since corn belongs to the family 
of plants known as the grasses, which 
group of crops contributes the bulk 
of the food of the human race, it is 
indeed strange that it has not so far 
been accepted in proportion to its die- 
tary worth. Man, the world over, has 
been accustomed to getting the bulk 
of his carbohydrates from either 
wheat or rice. As an example of how 
slow humanity sometimes reacts to 
the taste of new foods, it is on record 
that pop-corn balls, when first intro- 
duced by confectioners of London, 
went begging, even though they were 
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offered gratis as samples of a new con- 
fection. In our country, cornbread 
and corn cakes, good as they are, con- 
stitute an important part of the daily 
diet only in our southern States. 


Nevertheless, since corn contains 
about all the nutrients necessary to 
make a full meal for a man, it is 
destined for greater popularity. Dieti- 
tians and chemists recognizing this 
fact have put their heads together 
and are inventing ways to transform 
the food of corn into delicious prod- 
ucts which the modern man cannot 
resist. In other words, corn in dis- 
guise is at present rapidly being made 
popular as a human food all over the 
world. This quite re- 
cent accomplishment is 
destined to increase the 
demand for this grain. 
An idea of the strides 
which already have 
been made in convert- Bi 
ing corn into new uses 
is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statistics. 

There is now manu- 
factured from each 
year’s corn crop of this 
country more than: 

800 million pounds 
of corn syrup — used 
for preserving and 
making candy; 600 
million pounds of corn 
starch—used for bak- 
ing and confections; 
230 million pounds of 
corn sugar—used for 
baking purposes; 625 
million pounds of corn 
gluten feed—for ani- 
mal feeding; 90 million 
pounds of corn oil— 
used for salads; 90 mil- 
lion pounds of corn oil 
cake—for animal feed- 
ing. 
People, too, are learn- 
ing how. to eat more 
fresh and canned corn. 
The acreage planted to 
sweet corn for canning 
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purposes in the United States has in- 
creased considerably in the past decade. 


In addition corn is being employed 
more widely in manufacturing a num- 
ber of products useful in the arts and 
industry. For example, corn dextrine 
now comprises the adhesive material 
of our postage stamps and serves ad- 
mirably in this capacity. Likewise, 
from the 35,000,000 tons of corn- 
cobs produced annually in the United 
States, science has already found ways 
of making insulating material similar 
to cork, wax, dyes, and insulating ma- 
terial for electrical appliances. With 
the exception of the use of corn-cobs 
for making pipes which has developed 





Note the big, ear-bearing stalks from a fertilized hill of corn 
grown far north of the corn belt at the left in contrast to the 
sickly unfertilized hill at the right. 
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quite an industry, the practical pro- 
duction of most of these other corn 
by-products is as yet in its infancy. 
Also in the embryo stage of devel- 
opment is the utilization of the corn- 
stalks not yet needed for ensilage. At 
present in two great corn belt States 
much progress is being made in an 
experimental way in working out eco- 
nomical ways of harvesting the dry 
corn-stalks, after the ears have been 
snapped, for use in manufacturing 
wall board, paper and artificial silk. 
Just when farmers will cash in on 
the full value now known to exist 
in every acre of the corn they grow 
cannot yet be stated. However, it is 
hoped that each year in the next 
decade will see their returns from this 
great crop increase materially. 


Is Adaptable Crop 


There isn’t a staple crop grown in 
America that lends itself more to the 
will of man than does corn. By se- 
lection and breeding, virtual miracles 
have been evolved. In the State of 
Wisconsin, which was once considered 
outside of the corn belt, agronomists 
of the experiment station have devel- 
oped a strain of corn which will ger- 
minate at low temperatures. Today 
thousands of acres of this frost-resist- 
ant corn contributes to the Stage’s re- 
markable production of grain and en- 
silage. 

In Missouri a strain of corn has 
been developed which, in addition to 
its ability to produce a satisfactory 
yield of grain per acre, provides cobs 
of a size and texture ideally adapted 
for the making of the famous Mis- 
souri meerschaum pipe. The corn-cob 
pipe industry provides farmers with 
considerable additional revenue. 

As the result of the world-famous 
discoveries of the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station that marked 
changes in the composition of corn 
can be effected by breeding, it is now 
established that there are almost un- 
limited possibilities of molding the 
great crop to fit present and future 
requirements of the nation. At this 
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station, for example, the protein an- 
alysis of corn has been increased more 
than double the normal content and 
other selections evolved a strain of 
corn which had more than seven times 
as much oil content as the lowest oil 
content variety known. 

Finally, strains of corn producing 
one ear or two ears respectively per 
stalk, have been developed. But even 
more startling is the fact that the 
agronomists have demonstrated that 
they can determine the place of the 
ears on the stalk. To meet the needs 
of the grower, varieties with ears as 
low as 34 of a foot or as high as 10 
feet from the ground have been 
brought into existence. 

Through the improvement of the 
composition and yielding capacity of 
this greatest of American crops, by 
practicing better methods of culti- 
vation, more liberal fertilization and 
disease control, Illinois farmers alone 
have increased the value of their corn 
crop at the rate of $20,000,000 per 
year during the past decade. Yet only 
a beginning has been made in this and 
other States toward cashing in on the 
possibilities of maize. 

Hence, a new era for King Corn 
is at hand. But discounting the fu- 
ture, it is inconsistent that the corn 
crop which today leads the field as 
a source of revenue for American 
farmers, should be treated far less 
generously than most other staple 
For instance, farmers are 
using millions of tons of commercial 
fertilizer with profit in growing cot- 
ton, potatoes, and wheat, but strange- 
ly, the amount of commercial plant 
food as yet applied to corn, amounts 
to only a few hundred thousand tons. 

It has long been a common practice 
of farmers in the corn belt to fer- 


‘tilize their wheat, apply any farm 


manure available to clover and grass, 

and let corn get its food from the 

residues left by the crops that preceded 

it in the rotation. In other words, 

corn has been required to sit at sec- 

ond table, so to speak, and garner its 
(Turn to page 52) 
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Ahead? 


Say not thou what is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? For thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this.”—Eccl. 7:10 


§ Number Four 


HE Cotton Empire of the South- 
west! The signs are unmistak- 
able. Within 20 years, American cot- 
ton production will reach 20,000,000 
bales annually, of which approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 bales will be 
grown in Texas and Oklahoma. This 
crop will be grown at a profit, not by 
virtue of high prices for the staple, 
but by reason of low unit cost of pro- 
duction. Use of machine power in 
both production and harvesting to re- 
place expensive man labor will pro- 
duce this result. 
The record shows that in the last 


By Frank George 


10 years farmers have invariably ex- 
panded acreage when cotton brought 
more than 16 cents a pound, with the 
net result that the cotton area during 
this period has been increased approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 acres. Approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 acres of the increase 
have been in Texas alone where large- 
scale farming under modern machine 
methods has proved to be practicable. 
There is an additional 10,000,000 
acres of potential cotton lands in 
Texas which will go into cotton as 
rapidly as is justified by an increased 
world demand for cotton. 





This mechanical finger or spindle type machine automatically picks and sacks the cotton. 
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A 20,000,000-bale crop now would 
cause disaster to the cotton growing 
industry, but a 20,000,000-bale crop 
20 years hence will only meet normal 
world requirements at that time. Even 
a 15,000,000-bale crop in 1929 put 
many growers in the red and was on 
the borderline between profit and loss 
over a vast area of the belt. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing but a crop failure in Texas in 
1929,” says the Federal Farm Board, 
“prevented a total yield of 16,000,- 
000 bales in the belt, which is more 
American cotton than the world will 
take at a fair price.” 


The Federal Farm Board is caution- 
ing cotton growers against any in- 
crease in the cotton acreage at this 
time, and in fact is urging a reduction 
in acreage with the recommendation 
that growers plant cotton only on 
land that has produced at least one- 
third of a bale per acre on the aver- 
age of the last five years. “If south- 
ern farmers,” says the Board, “should 
raise their own food and feed, and 
raise in addition the food that south- 
ern city people eat, so far as climate 
and soil will permit, there would be 
small danger of any cotton surplus or 
of an unprofitable price.” 

Eleven hundred cotton growers re- 
ported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture costs of produc- 
ing cotton ranging from 7 cents to 52 
cents per pound of lint of the 1928 
crop. Growers who produced one- 
third of a bale per acre showed an 
average production cost of 16 cents 
per pound of lint. Those farmers 
who had yields of 100 pounds and less 
per acre had costs considerably higher 
than 20 cents per pound. The aver- 
age yield of lint cotton in 1928 was 
about 153 pounds per acre according 
to the Crop Reporting Board, and the 
December 1 farm price of cotton that 
year was 18 cents a pound. 

While acreage has been expanded 
greatly in Texas and Oklahoma in re- 
cent years, and cotton acreage has in- 
creased moderately in a number of 
other States, there has been a marked 
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decrease in acreage in Georgia and 
South Carolina where cotton has been 
grown commercially for more than 
100 years. Many growers in these 
two States have found it impossible 
to compete with the low-cost, large- 
scale production methods of the West. 
Since 1920 the cotton area in Georgia 
has decreased from approximately 5,- 
000,000 acres to less than 4,000,000 
acres in 1929, and the area in South 
Carolina from 3,000,000 acres to 2,- 
000,000 acres. ‘ 

Many observers believe that the 
original cotton States must increas- 
ingly turn to the production of other 
farm commodities because of their 
disadvantages in climatic and ‘topo- 
graphic conditions in cotton produc- 
tion in competition with natural con- 
ditions in the Southwest. As New 
England was forced to give up corn 
production in competition with more 
favorable production conditions in the 
Midwest, and to turn to dairying as 
a chief enterprise, so the southeastern 
States, more than half a century later 
are being forced by economic condi- 
tions and the march of progress to 
give way to the West. 


Production Increases 


One hundred years ago when cotton 
production was confined largely to 
the uplands of South Carolina and 
Georgia, it was believed that cotton 
could not be grown on the prairies 
and river bottoms of the Gulf Plain. 
Experience proved otherwise, and 
production increased rapidly after the 
year 1830 in the central gulf States. 
Before 1840 planters were moving 
into Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 
By 1850 New Orleans became the 
world’s leading cotton export market. 

The world demand for cotton, to- 
gether with the rapidity with which 
the soil was exhausted under current 
methods of cultivation made it neces- 
sary for planters to be continually on 
the move. Few fertilizers were used 
on cotton prior to 1860. Peruvian 
guano was introduced about 1840 and 
was first tried on cotton in Hancock 
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Tests of cotton for color, strength of fibre, weights of yarn, and length of fibre are made in this 
government laboratory. 


county, Georgia, in 1846. The fer- 
tilizer gave good results and its use 
increased rapidly. The opening of 
potash salt beds in Germany, and the 
discovery of phosphate deposits in 
Tennessee, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina led to the extensive use of artifi- 
cial manures. 

Cotton growers had solved their 
problems of soil productivity by 
means of better cultural practices 
only to be confronted a few decades 
later with the devastation of the boll- 
weevil whose depredations spread rap- 
idly in the eastern, moister regions of 
the cotton belt. Reduced yields in 
these areas resulted in increased acre- 
ages in the drier regions in the West. 
The westward movement brought the 
cotton industry into a region of com- 
paratively cheap and very level land 
upon which machine methods could 
be introduced with a lowering of pro- 
duction costs and satisfactory net re- 
turns, even where yields were rela- 
tively low and methods of gathering 
the crop were not such as to produce 
the highest quality. 

The so-called Hoover Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States last fall reported on 


this westward movement of the cot- 
ton belt as follows: 

“The formerly submarginal lands 
of the Texas Panhandle and nearby 
Oklahoma, and the level coastal plain 
farther south which had yielded a 
sparse return as cattle range, were 
cut up into cotton farms. Moderate- 
sized tractors and appropriate tillage 
implements took the place of the mule 
and 8-inch plow. Cotton was gath- 
ered by swifter and ‘dirtier’ methods, 
and the product was cleaned by a spe- 
cial apparatus which was promptly 
added to the standard gin equipment. 
In extreme conditions of late, crop or 
short labor supply, this section even 
makes extensive use of the cotton 
‘sled’ which strips the cotton bolls, 
opened and unopened, at a single op- 
eration. 

“The general mechanization move- 
ment has spread itself in varying de- 
grees over the whole South, and old 
methods have been discarded or modi- 
fied in a variety of ways. Mechani- 
cal cotton choppers of several types 
have been introduced. Some cotton 
is being ‘checked in’ according to the 
long-established custom for corn, so 

(Turn to page 50) 
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Tennessee Potatoes 


By C. E. Brehm 


Assistant Director, Tennessee Agricultural Extension Service 


N_ northeastern Tennessee, the 

Cumberland mountains spread out 
in a broad plateau, comprising an 
area of approximately 5,000 square 
miles. This area is known as the 
Cumberland Plateau. The elevation 
ranges from 1,400 to 1,800 feet above 
sea level, and the annual rainfall 
varies from 52 to 59.07 inches. On 
account of the high elevation the 
nights are cooler than in any other 
farming area in the South. 

Much of the plateau is too rough 
for cultivation and is covered with 
forest growth. That which is till- 
able, and there is a considerable por- 
tion of it farmed, comprises some 
very desirable farm land. Cool 
nights, abundant rainfall, and a 
sandy loam soil, easily cultivated, 
make it especially well adapted to the 
production of late or main crop Irish 
potatoes. In fact, the soil and cli- 
matic characteristics make it the best 
late potato producing area south of 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Colorado, and other important north- 
ern producing areas. 

For marketing potatoes to advan- 
tage, in competition with other heavy 
producing sections, this region is ex- 
ceptionally well located. Potatoes can 
be planted the latter part of April, or 
in May, and are ready for digging the 
latter part of August, September, or 
early October. 

With the Green Mountain, if the 
potatoes are not dug when mature, 
there is little danger of sprouting in 
the ground. This is the time there is 
the least competition with early pota- 
toes from the southern States, and it 
is before the crop from the heavy 
northern producing areas is ready to 


be dug. Up until the middle of 
August, the season of early potatoes, 
the movement is largely north. From 
the last of August to the middle of 
September, after New Jersey and 
Long Island stop digging, there is a 
period of several weeks when potatoes 
are not moving either way, north or 
south. Cumberland Plateau potatoes 
can be put on the market at this time. 

After the middle of September, the 
movement is south from heavy north- 
ern shipping points until the early 
crop is ready in the South. The 
southern States do not produce 
enough late potatoes to supply con- 
suming demands from September to 
June, so that competition even dur- 
ing these months is favorable to this 
area in lower freight delivery costs 
than is possible with the more north- 
ern competitor. 


Begin to Fertilize 


Ever since settlers first moved into 
this area, potatoes have been grown 
for a home supply, and in more re- 
cent years, a small surplus to sell on 
nearby markets. It was not a com- 
mon practice to use fertilizer. When 
fertilizer was used it was limited to a 
small amount, 200 to 300 pounds per 
acre, and this usually only superphos- 
phate. In spite of lack of fertilizer, 
it was observed that if the season was 
favored with adequate rainfall, the 
yields would be fairly large and the 
quality good. Cumberland Plateau 
potatoes enjoyed a superior reputation 
for quality in all nearby markets. 
However, varieties were badly mixed, 
the potatoes poorly graded, many of 
them scabby, sacked in uneven weight 

(Turn to page 41) 
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Farming the sea for food fish is an 
calls for the sort of seamanship and d 


clipper famous the world over, Most 
industry are Scandinavians, men accust 
im any sort of weather, and a sturdier c 


Traps, or pounds as they are common 
30 feet of water, from one-half to on 
planted in the ocean’s bottom and fron 
tending from the surface of the sta to 
The poles are set in a line in favora 
right angles to the shore. In the ce 
pocket or trap about 70 feet square. 
the coast approach the line of nets and f 
In so doing they are diverted into a 
into the pocket from which there is n 

Once or twice a day the fishermen 
the pocket nets. All sorts and sizes 
half-pound porgie to the huge horse 
pounds each. -On the Pacific Coast th 
tuna, and a splendid fish it is, 


From 20 to 50 barrels of fish are 
trap. Small sharks, stingarees, skate 
which are caught by the hundreds, are 
thrown back into the sea. Large shar 
oil, and use as food. Bluefish, wea 
trout), flounders, goodies, porgies, bon 
herring family are the principal va 

After the traps are lifted and em 
run is made to shore, where the fish 
packed for shipment to the Mwge c 
from April to December, unless early 

cut away the nets and poles or b 
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ood fish is an adventurous enterprise which 
manship and daring that made the American 
d over, Most of the men engaged in this 
nS, men accustomed to battling with the sea 
ud a sturdier crowd it would be hard to find. 


ey are commonly called, are located in about 
me-half to one mile offshore. Tall poles are 
ttom and from these the nets are hung, ex- 
of the - to within a few feet of the bottom. 
lime in favorable locations, which line is at 
e. In the center of this line of nets is a 
| feet square. Fish swimming up or down 
» of nets and follow it in an effort to get by. 
erted into a funnel net which carries them 
ich there is no escape. 
he fishermen run out to these traps and lift 
rts and sizes of fish are caught, from the 
huge horse mackerel weighing 300 or 400 
cific Coast the horse mackerel is known as 
| it is, 
of fish are the average day’s haul from a 
ugarees, skates, and other non-edible fish, 
hundreds, are sorted out from the haul and 
Large sharks are preserved for their hide, 
Bluefish, weakfish (otherwise known as sea 
porgies, bonitos, and other members of the 
principal varieties caught off New Jersey. 


fted and emptied into the boats, a quick 
here the fish are sorted, cleaned, iced, and 
the Mwge cities. The traps are operated 
unless early winter gales should happen to 
nd poles or break them down with ice. 
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Left: In a study of damage to 
wood, workers at the U. S. D. A. 
placed a tiny piece of fungus on 
this block of spruce and in nine 
months the block was badly rotted 
throughout and had produced a 
toadstool bearing billions of 
spores. The Forest Service says 
that an amount of wood equal to 
two-thirds of our annual forest 
growth is destroyed by decaying 
of wood in service. 


Below: H. T. Herrick and Orville 
E. May of the U. S. D. A. have 
uncovered some interesting and 
valuable information regarding 
molds, considered by most of us 
as bothersome spoilers of food, 
leather, cloth, wood, etc. Search- 
ing for tartaric acid, a chemical 
entering largely into commerce, 
they found that the molds pro- 
duced gluconic acid, which in 
some forms enters into the treat- 
ment of certain human ailments. 
They are continuing their search 
for the production of tartaric 
acid by molds. 








Right: This product of the fa- 
mous woodcarving school at 
Warmbrunn, Silesia, serves to di- 
rect the traveler to a poultry 
farm on the outskirts of the city, 
where live specimens advertise 
their own products in happy 
chorus. 


Below: Below is pictured the 
donkey express of the Holy City, 
which makes two trips daily 
through the city bringing pasteur- 
ized milk to babies of all creeds 
as part of the elaborate infant 
welfare work being carried on by 
Hadasseh, the American Women’s 
Zionist Organization in Jerusalem. 
Nathan Strauss, veteran philan- 
thropist who was the pioneer pas- 
teurized milk advocate in the 
United States, has been active in 
the infant welfare work of the 
Hadasseh and has personally es- 
tablished several pasteurized milk 
stations in Palestine in connection 
with the Zionist Organization’s 


“Drop of Milk” health campaign. 
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The Annual Outlook Report was issued on 
e 
A January 26 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, in co- 
gricuitura P 


operation with representatives of Agricultural 
Outlook Colleges and Extension Services of forty-five 

States and the Federal Farm Board. For the im- 
mediate outlook caution is strongly urged, but the long-time outlook is more 
encouraging. A warning is given to farmers against the over-production of 
many crops. They are cautioned to adjust their expenditures carefully if a 
normal income is to be maintained. 

The report states that the domestic market for farm products will prob- 
ably not be as good this year as it was last. The reason for this is in part due to 
the industrial decline. Therefore, the immediate argricultural outlook is for 
an income from farm products not much, if any, in excess of the income from 
farm products in 1929. Crop yields were somewhat below the average in 
1929, so it is expected that yields in 1930, if anything, will be somewhat larger, 
which will tend to reduce prices. It is possible, however, that improvement in 
business conditions later in the year may tend to offset the influence of in- 
creased output. 


The report states definitely: 
“With the purchasing power of consumers in 1930 somewhat reduced be- 
low 1929, farmers need to follow a rather conservative production policy. 
This is a year when it is particularly desirable for each farmer to estimate 
his probable income in view of the price outlook for each of his products 
and to plan his production expenditures accordingly.” 


The report then goes on to discuss the long-time outlook. It states: 
“No material change from recent levels of total farm income seems in 
prospect in the next five years. However, the long-time tendency for 
prices of agricultural products to advance in relation to prices of non- 
agricultural products will probably continue.” 


The report gives warnings regarding the acreage of certain crops and dis- 
cusses particularly corn, cotton, and potatoes. It is pointed out that the acreage 
and production of cotton during recent years have been at comparatively high 
levels, therefore, it seems certain that any increase at present would be unwise. 
The same applies to the acreage of potatoes. Wheat prices are unlikely to 
change, though farmers in the United States must expect to continue to meet 
keen competition in the export markets. While this outlook report is not in any 
way pessimistic, it does definitely show the need for careful planning in the 
acreages of the chief crops. 

Again we come back to the old problem of adjustment. The practical prob- 
lem is how to adjust production to consumption. At present undoubtedly it must 
be largely an individual adjustment and these outlook reports should be a great 
aid to leaders in agriculture in helping to solve this very practical problem. 
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‘ ‘ It has been definitely shown that if the min- 
Minerals In eral content of pastures is poor, there is a definite 
Pastures correlation between this deficiency and certain 


diseases of animals. Experimental work on this 
point has been conducted in various countries, and the results now have been 


gathered together in one volume by J. D. Orr of the Rowett Research Institute, 
Aberdeen. 


The elements discussed in this book are particularly: calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, potassium, and chlorine, iodine, manganese, iron, magnesium, sulphur, 
silicon, fluorine, boron, and copper. It is shown that the deficiency or unbal- 
anced ratio of these elements in pastures is closely associated with certain 
diseases of animals. Good pastures contain significantly larger amounts of 
many of these elements than do poorer pastures. Different factors affect the 
mineral content of pastures, as for instance the species of plants, the seasonal 
variation and stage of gowth, climatic conditions, the type of soil, and particu- 
larly the use of lime and fertilizers. 

“The fertilizers increase the mineral content of the pasture, the increase 
being most marked in poor soils. The increase is due partly to the fact 
that the individual plants are enriched and partly to the fact that the 
fertilizers promote the growth and spread of species of plants which are 
naturally richer in minerals.” 

The common deficiency diseases of grazing animals in different countries 
are discussed particularly as they occur in Europe, Africa, Australia, America 
and in Asia. While the literature on such diseases in America is not apparently 
very extensive, as a general result of this investigation, the point can undoubtedly 
be emphasized that there is a very definite tie-up between the health and pro- 
ductivity of grazing animals and the normal mineral content in the pasture. 
This whole problem should receive much more attention than it has in our 
national research program. 


aks, 


ae More and more statistics of all sorts are being circu- 
Statistics lated. Probably it is more difficult for the average person 

to read statistical material than any other type ot publicity. 
The psychologist could probably tell us why this is. At a rough guess we are 
probably more poetically than mathematically-minded. One does not have 
to go far to find plenty of young men and women who will try their hand at 
a piece of poetry, but one has to go much further to find the same number who 
will knowingly and willingly tackle the calculus for instance, unless they 
have to. 


Yet, after all, a dry looking curve or set of figures more often than not 
represents human interest, the fact that many people have changed their minds. 
The curve, therefore, has a vital human relationship. For instance, in the fer- 
tilizer field we may come across a curve showing that more nitrogen is now 
being used in fertilizers than was the case twenty years ago, or more phosporic 
acid, or more potash. This means that out of our six and one-half million 
farmers, a very definite number have gone through the process first of thinking 
that they need more nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, and after that, that they 
have definitely made up their minds they do and they have then bought and 
paid for more of these elements. All sorts of speculations then arise as to why 
they did this. What persuaded them to do it? And so if we go back of the 
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uninteresting looking wavy line that makes the average statistician’s curve, we 
run into a field of human interest. 

Similar instances could be shown in many other fields. Curves, graphs, and 
tables of figures represent vital changes in human interest. The man versed 
in the arts of publicity writes up the human interest features. The man versed 
in figures writes up the end product, often a dry and uninteresting looking 
line, one end a bit higher than the other, or a set of figures. 

If the reader can only see this human interest behind the statistician’s curves 
and figures, it will be much more interesting reading. On the other hand, if 
our modern and learned statisticians and economists can also see this human 
interest and manage to get a little of it into their interpretations, along with 
the facts, then probably their reading public will tend slowly but ultimately 
to put statistics and economics in the same class of reading as they now put 
the lighter human interest literature. © 

At least this is a subject worth thinking over, if all our statistical effort is 
to have its proper influence on social life. 


aks, 


MS Farm management studies made by the 
ae ep University of Illinois show that the greatest 
rtant single factor influencing farm income is 

1€ mpo C high crop yields. Thirty-five high income 
farmers made over $3,000 more net income from the year’s business than was 
made by the thirty-five low income farmers. The native soil, climate, size of 
farm, equipment, and market opportunities were about the same for all farms. 


Over $800 of the difference in net income between the high-profit and 
the low-profit farms was traceable to the higher crop yields on the high income 
farms. The high-profit farms grew about 10 bushels more corn per acre and 
4 or 5 bushels more oats and wheat per acre. Proper fertilization should give 
increases as large or larger than these. 

Since high crop yields have a major influence on high farm income, the 
practices which make for good crop yields, including the right kind of a 
fertilizer program, should receive careful study by all farmers interested in 
greater returns from farming. 


ats, 


This Farm- We recently visited a Polish farmer on Long 


. F Island, New York, whose report on his farming 
ing Business activities emphasizes more than ever the fact that 

successful farming today must need be most care- 
fully planned and conducted. This farmer is renting thirty-three acres of 
land, paying $1,000 rent. He is growing twenty acres of potatoes, two 
acres of cauliflower, one and one-half acre of brussels sprouts, three acres of 
corn; and the rest is waste land. 

His cash expenses for rent, fertilizer, seed, and spray materials come to 
approximately $2,800, or as he put it in his own words, “I have to take in 
$2,800 before I see a cent.” 

People can talk about agriculture being a mode of life and that financial 
returns are unimportant, but certainly in the case of this farmer, as with 
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millions of others, farming is purely a business proposition, and the market 
price of farm produce an exceedingly important factor. 


catiess 


W Very feelingly, Sir John Russell writes in the 
The heat Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture this month 
from the regarding keeping up with the scientific literature: 
“In the nature of things the scientific agri- 
Chaff culturists of the Empire are widely scattered; 


many of them are remote from libraries and 
laboratories and cannot keep in touch with modern investigations else- 
where. Even workers in large, well-equipped institutions, provided with 
good library facilities, find this difficult . . .” 
How many thousands of workers in this country would voice an accord 
with this difficulty? 


And it is getting worse. As the writer goes on to point out, agricultural 
science is now being developed in a larger number of countries. Nationalism 
has revived the use of other languages for scientific work. Before the war 
practically all the important work in agricultural science was published in six 
languages—English, French, German, Italian, Dutch, and Scandinavian. Very 
generously, Sir John Russell goes on to say that most of the agricultural work- 
ers could read at any rate the first three or four of these languages, so it was 
possible to keep in touch with all that was going on. But today, Rothamsted, 
in common with many other institutions, receives journals on agricultural 
science in more than twenty languages. 


“Although scientific workers have from time to time threatened to learn 
no more languages the journals continue to appear. The quality of the 
work is unequal: some is poor, especially when, as happens in places, men 
are appointed to agricultural colleges solely on the score of nationalism 
and not of efficiency; but some is good, some very good, and all must be 
examined.” 


So it is becoming more and more impossible for the agricultural expert to 
keep up with the enormous mass of literature himself. The only solution to 
the problem is for someone to do it for him. This is becoming an increasingly 
complex job in every country. In America it is well taken care of by the 
Experiment Station Record, without which every research worker would be in 
a maze of doubt and complexities. ; 


The British have gone at the problem on a comprehensive basis by the 
formation of a Soils Bureau established at Rothamsted on May 1, 1929, the 
staff of which will abstract all the literature on soils and circulate it to all 
workers throughout the British Empire. The problem of languages is very 
largely solved by the employment of Miss H. Scherbatoff, a Russian lady “with 
a thorough knowledge of some six or seven languages and a good working 
knowledge of several others.” The duty of this Soils Bureau is to maintain an 
index of the researches being carried out in different parts of the British Em- 
pire and as far as possible in foreign countries and to collect information from 
all sources. Its next duty is to distribute this information about soils to offi- 
cials and advisory officers. The information distributed includes data on fer- 
tilizers. The index of research on soils and fertilizers is now well in hand. 

All such agencies working on this problem of indexing, digesting, and mak- 
ing available the results of such work are helping to clarify the problem for 
every research worker on soils and fertilizers, 
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The potatoes on the left were top-dressed with 150 pounds of nitrate of soda and 1,000 pounds of 4-8-4. 


Tennessee Potatoes 
(From page 30) 


bags in poor condition, and all to- 
gether not in such market condition 
that dealers in distant markets would 
buy them. Shipments to distant 
markets only resulted in poor prices, 
which discouraged production above 
local market requirements. 

In 1923, some of the leading farm- 
ers in this section recognized the need 
of a money crop and appealed to the 
Extension Service of the University 
of Tennessee for help in establishing 
a crop in this area that would bring 
in some money. Until this time farm- 
ers depended largely, if not altogether, 
on cross-ties and lumber for a cash 
income. The Extension Service 
mapped out a systematic program for 
the production of Irish potatoes on a 
commercial scale through County 
Agent R. L. Lyons. 

This program included standardi- 
zation on the Green Mountain vari- 
ety exclusively, the planting of certi- 
fied seed grown in the North, treat- 
ing seed before planting for scab, cut- 
ting the seed, fertilization, spraying, 
cultivation, grading and cooperative 
marketing. In brief, the program 
included teaching growers every 


phase of commercial potato produc- 
tion by demonstration from_choice of 
variety to loading in the car. 

During the first year 217 acres 
were planted in accordance with the 
program outlined. Six cars were 
shipped to distant markets, four going 
to Birmingham, Alabama. The last car 
shipped to Birmingham sold for 10c 
a cwt. higher than the Idaho white, 
which usually commands top prices. 
The commercial production of irish 
potatoes is now well established on 
the Cumberland Plateau. 

The several hundred acres have in- 
creased to many thousands. Nearly 
100 cars were shipped to southern 
markets during the 1929 season, be- 
sides many thousands of bushels 
trucked to nearby markets. The 
quality and grade is as good as can be 
found anywhere, and the potatoes sell 
at the top of southern markets. Those 
sold through the cooperative market- 
ing association in 1929 netted $1.55 
per bushel for U. S. No. 1’s. 

During the seven years County 
Agent Lyons has been working with 
farmers, teaching them how to grow 
quality potatoes at the cheapest cost, 
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contrast demonstrations have been 
conducted on practically every phase 
of potato production. The results 
from these contrasting demonstrations 


have been carefully compared and 
yields weighed and checked. 


Of all these demonstrations, none 
has been more interesting than that 
showing the influence of fertilizers on 
the. yield. At the time this project 
was first undertaken, it was not a 
commonplace practice to use fertilizer. 
What fertilizer was used was chiefly 16 
per cent superphosphate, or low grade 
mixed fertilizer like 2-8-2, because it 
was cheap in price. It was only with 
considerable difficulty at the outset 
that many growers were prevailed 
upon to use fertilizer and then only 
in small amounts, 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre. The common idea was that 
this amount was all that was necessary 
for any crop. Of course, lack of 
money, which is more apparent in this 
section than many other farming 
areas in the United States, had a great 
influence in the hesitancy in the in- 
vestment of money in fertilizers. 

A very significant demonstration 
was carried on by a father and son, 
on the same farm under similar condi- 
tions. The father used 300 pounds 
of 16 per cent superphosphate on an 
acre of potatoes. The yield was 45 
bushels and of these 22 bushels graded 
U. S. No. 1’s. The son used 1,600 
pounds 4-8-4 per acre and supple- 
mented this with a top-dressing of 
150 pounds nitrate of soda. The 
yield was 240 bushels, of which 220 
bushels graded U. S. No. 1’s. 

Another demonstration of 600 
pounds superphosphate per acre pro- 
duced 60 bushels, of which 48 bush- 
els graded U. S. No. 1’s. The same 
application of superphosphate per 
acre supplemented with a top-dress- 
ing of 150 pounds nitrate of soda 
produced 87 bushels, and 62 bushels 
graded U. S. No. 1’s. A mixture of 
2-8-2 fertilizer, applied at the rate of 
600 pounds per acre produced 110 
bushels and 90 bushels graded U. S. 
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Nae 1’s. The same application of 2- 
8-2 supplemented with 150 pounds 
nitrate of soda produced 135 bushels, 
and 120 bushels graded U. S. No. 1’s. 

A mixture of 4-8-4 fertilizer ap- 
plied at the rate of 600 pounds per 
acre produced a yield of 160 bushels, 
of which 140 bushels graded U. S. 
No. 1’s. This application supple- 
mented with a top-dressing of 150 
pounds nitrate of soda gave a yield 
of 180 bushels, and 165 bushels 
graded U. S. No. 1’s. 


The application of 1,000 pounds, 
per acre of a 4-8-4 fertilizer gave a 
yield of 22114 bushels; 1,000 pounds 
per acre 4-10-6 gave a yield of 232% 
bushels; 1,000 pounds per acre of 
4-10-8 gave a yield of 22734 bushels; 
1,200 pounds per acre of 4-10-8 gave 
a yield of 234 bushels; 1,500 pounds 
of 4-10-8 per acre supplemented with 
a top-dressing of 160 pounds nitrate 
of soda gave a yield of 264 bushels. 


It is true these demonstrations were 
not carried on with the precision that 
is followed on an experiment station 
and, therefore, the contrast is not as 
accurate as otherwise might be the 
case. However, these demonstrations 
and others of similar nature were con- 
ducted over a series of years by good 
potato growers on soils that were 
practically the same in fertility and 
character. They do indicate that in- 
creasing the amount of a complete 
fertilizer, and especially the amount 
of potash in it, has a big influence on 
increasing the yield. Fields on which 
a top-dressing of nitrate of soda was 
used seemed to withstand severe at- 
tacks of the leafhopper and did not 
seem to blight so badly. 


At least these are the lessons Cum- 
berland Plateau potato growers have 
gotten from demonstrations and ex- 
perience with fertilizers. At the 
present time the better growers are 
using 1,000 pounds and more of com- 
plete fertilizer per acre and are using 
a much higher grade of goods, 4-10-6 
and 4-10-8. The trend is decidedly to- 
ward the higher analysis mixtures. 


Czechoslovakia 
By Otakar Horak 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


COUNTRY somewhat larger 

than the State of Illinois, 
Czechoslovakia considers agriculture 
by far the most important of her in- 
dustries. Being located far from all 
seaports, and consequently not being 
able to readily adjust her imports of 
foodstuffs, the country is ever striv- 
ing to become self-sufficient in food 
production. 


Just how far the people have ad- 
vanced in that direction can be shown 
best by the intensity of the agricul- 
tural production. According to Dr. 
V. Brdlik, in World Agriculture, Vol. 
4, in the per capita production of 


sugar and alcohol, Czechoslovakia 
holds the first place in the world. In 
per capita production of barley and 
potatoes she is second; in beer third; 
in wheat and rye fourth. In swine 
production she holds the fifth place; 
in oats and cattle sixth; and in sheep 
seventh place. 

A steady increase in production of 
grain per acre has been going on par- 
ticularly since 1920. Data compiled 
by Dr. A. Prokes and published in the 
Annals of American Academy, March, 
1929, show that the production of 
winter wheat per acre increased 52 
per cent between 1920 and 1928; that 
of spring wheat 48 per cent; of rye 
65; barley 54; oats 58; potatoes 59; 
and sugar beets 21 per cent. The num- 
ber of livestock also increased marked- 
ly; horses 25 per cent, between 1920 
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and 1925; cattle seven per cent; and 
hogs 24 per cent. 

Of all the area of the Republic 
nearly one-half is in cultivated crops 
and less than five per cent is unpro- 
ductive. The unproductive land in 
the Bohemian provinces includes the 
land under buildings, roads, and quar- 
ries. The proportion of cultivated 
land to the total is nearly three times 
larger than that in the United States; 
the proportion of the forested area 
more than three times larger; and the 
area devoted to meadows and pas- 
tures about twice as large. The 
proportion of the area classified as 
water and unproductive land is 13 
times larger in the United States than 
in Czechoslovakia. In spite of her in- 
tensive farming the country is one 
of the most highly forested countries 
in Europe. 

The Republic is a country of small 
farms. Nearly half of all farming land 
is in farms of 12 to 50 acres in size. 
Fourteen per cent of the land is culti- 
vated in farms of § to 12 acres in size. 

Farmers live in villages and towns, 
located mostly, not more than two 
miles apart. Individual settlements are 
connected with a dense net of hard- 
surfaced roads. Along the roads one 
can see the rows of fruit trees, mostly 
plums or apples, planted along both 
sides of the road. The custom of 
planting fruit trees along the roads, 


and also along the banks of the creeks, 
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has two advantages. In the first place, 
it provides a certain income from the 
fruit. Second, it gives a certain 
amount of charm and variety to the 
landscape and breaks the monotony of 
the white road. The danger of spread- 
ing harmful insects protected by trees 
is fully offset by the protection given 
to birds which destroy the insect. 
The fields are located around the 
towns or villages, each farmer owning 
several, often more than a dozen 
fields, appearing in the form of nar- 
row strips. The division of land into 
small lots dates back to many genera- 
tions. When the population and the 
number of families in the villages in- 
creased with each succeeding genera- 
tion, the only way of making a living 
on the farm was to divide the existing 
cultivated land into smaller lots, and 
to offset the decrease in area of indi- 
vidual farms by increasing the inten- 
sity and improving farm methods. 
At present, there is a growing ten- 
dency to use power machinery for cul- 
tivation of land, especially in the re- 
gions which are, or soon will be 
affected by the present program of 
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electrification of farming districts. In 
these regions each community con- 
ducts a survey of all its area and di- 
vides it into a small number of fields 
so arranged that each farmer gets only 
a small number of fields, from two to 
four, in the form best fitted for effi- 
cient cultivation. 

The secret of successful farming, as 
a Czech farmer sees it, is not in high 
specialization, or in an exclusive cul- 
tivation of crops which bring the 
highest returns on the market. Ac- 
cording to his ideas, it is in the best 
possible coordination of all phases of 
his diversified farming. There is no 
unused land on his farm. He main- 
tains the fertility of his soil by a sys- 
tematic application of barn manure 
and of commercial fertilizers. In 1928 
the yield of wheat per acre in Czecho- 
slovakia was 25.8 bushels, in the 
United States 15.6 bushels. The yield 
of rye per acre in Czechoslovakia was 
25.7 bushels, in the United States 12.1 
bushels. 

The farmer grows a large variety of 
crops and practices a crop rotation 

(Turn to page 48) 


A typical village in central Moravia: upper left, a school; right, the village store with a group of 
boys sitting nearby; lower left, the gymnasium in which the members of the national gymnastic 


organization, “Sokol,” take their regular exercise; right, the village chapel. 


All of the trees are 


fruit trees. 











REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 
recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 
relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of 


BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 


these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 

Fifteen years’ data on fertilizer ro- 
tation experiments with cotton, corn, 
oats, and hay at the Pee Dee Station, 
South Carolina, are presented in Bul- 
letin 262 of the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Farmers 
and agricultural workers in the South 
should find much of interest and value 
in the information set forth by the 
authors, T. S. Buie, R. E. Currin, E. D. 
Kyzer, and J. D. Warner. 

The need of liming becomes increas- 
ingly important in proportion to the 
length of time any soil has been 
cropped. In Extension Bulletin 92, 
“Liming Materials,” of the Ohio State 
University, M. V. Bailey, the author, 
discusses liming in all its various rela- 
tions to soils and crops. His conclu- 
sions briefly are that lime should be 
regarded as a supplement to liberal ap- 
plications of manures and fertilizers 
and not as a substitute for either or 
both. He states further that fertilizers 
invariably give largest returns on soils 
receiving an adequate supply of lime. 

“Cotton Fertilizer Experiments in the Salt 
River Valley,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., 
Bul. 129, Sept. 15, 1929, George H. Serviss 
and R §S. Hawkins. 

“Report of Analyses of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers,’ Louisiana Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration, Baton Rouge, La., Fer- 
tilizer Report, Season 1928-1929, Harry D. 
Wilson, Commissioner. 

“Inspection of Fertilizers,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Kingston, R. I1., Annual Fertilizer Circular, 
September, 1929, W. L. Adams and J. Eric 
Blaney. 

Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers,” S. C. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson College, S. C., Bul. 


259, Aug., 1929, R. N. Brackett and D. H. 
Henry. 
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“The Role of Magnesium in the Aging of 
Plants,” Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., 
Bul. 296, June, 1929, B. F. Lutman and N. L. 
Walbridge. 

“Commercial Fertilizers,’ Vt. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul. 301, Aug., 1929, 
L. S. Walker and E. F. Boyce. 


Soils 

Studies on water-soluble phosphorus 
in field soils in Michigan are reported 
in Technical Bulletin No. 101, of the 
Michigan Stat@ College. The data pre- 
sented by the author, C. H. Spurway, 
were obtained by means of a micro- 
chemical phosphorus test developed by 
himself. This test is considered one of 
the most rapid for determination of 
water-soluble phosphorus in soils. Its 
value has been thoroughly demon- 
strated on numerous soil test plots. A 
definite relation of crop yields to the 
amount of water-soluble phosphorus 
in soils on these plots was found to 
exist. 

“The So-called ‘Build-up’ and ‘Break-down’ 
of Soil Zeolites As Influenced by Reaction,” 


Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., Tech. Bul. 28, 
Sept. 15, 1929, P. S. Burgess. 


“Causes and Effects of Soil Heaving,” Mich. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich., Spec. Bul. 
192, July, 1929, M. M. McCool and G. J. 
Bouyoucos. 

“The Utilisation of Moisture on Heavy 
Soils of the Southern Great Plains,’ Okla. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Bul. 190, 
June, 1929, H. H. Finnell. 


“Alteration of Muscovite and Biotite in the 
Soil,” U. 8. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 128, July, 1929, I. A. Denison, Wm. 11. 
Fry, and P, L. Gile. 


“Soil Survey of Bradley County, Arkansas,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bul. 7, Series 1925, E. B. Deeter, 
W. J. Latimer, and C. E. Born. 
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"Soil Survey of Nevada County, Arkansas,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. Chem. e& Soils, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bul. 8, Series 1925, W. I. Wat- 
kins, M. J. Edwards, C. E. Born, U. S. D. A., 
and A H. Meyer, Ark., Agr. Exp. Sta. 

Soil Survey Auburn Area, California,’ U. 
S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washington, 
D. C., Bul. 15, Series 1924, Stanley W. Cosby, 
E. B. Watson, and W. G. Harper. 

"Soil Survey of King City Area, California,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. and Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bul. 24, Series 1924, E. J. Car- 
penter, A. E. Kocher, and F. O. Youngs. 

“Soil Survey of Quitman County,” U. S. 
D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washington, 
D. C., Bul. 1, Series 1926, R. E. Devereaux 
and Earl D. Fowler. 

"Soil Survey Chattahoochee County, Geor- 
gia,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 4, Series 1924, E. W. 
Knobel, J]. W. Moon, S. W. Phillips and A. T. 
Sweet. 

Soil Survey of the Soda-Springs-Bancroft 
Area, Idaho,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & 
Soils, Bul. 6, Series 1925, F. O. Youngs, A. J. 
Kern, and E. N. Poulson. 

Douglas County Soils,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Ur- 
bana, Ill., Soil Rpt. No. 43, July, 1929, R. S. 
Smith, E. E. DeTurk, F. C. Bauer, and L. H. 
Smith. 

"Coles County Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ur- 
bana, Ill., Soil Rpt. No. 44, Aug., 1929, R. S. 
Smith, E. E. DeTurk, F. C. Bauer, and L. H. 
Smith. 

"Soil Survey of Howard County, lowa,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bul. 5, Series 1925, C. L. Orr- 
ben, and A. L. Gray. 

"Soil Survey St. Marys County, Maryland,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bul. 35, Series 1923, S. O. Per- 
kins. 

"Soil Survey of Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem, e& 
Soils, Washington, D. C., Bul. 26, Series 1924, 
W. J. Latimer and M. O. Lanphear. 

Soil Survey Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 39, Series 1923, W. 
J. Latimer and M. O. Lanphear. 

"Soil Survey of Roscommon County, Michi- 
gan,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 27, Series 1924, J. O. 
Veatch, L. R. Schoenmann and J. W. Moon. 

"Soil Survey of Alpena County, Michigan,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. e& Soils, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bul. 28, Series 1924, Robert 
Wildermuth, J. W. Moon, L. R. Schoenmann, 
and J. O. Veatch. 

Soil Survey of Webster County, Nebraska,” 
U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bul. 44, Series 1923, Louis A. Wol- 
fanger, and R. D. Wood. 

"Soil Survey of Columbia County, New 
York,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 45, Series 1923, H. 
G. Lewis, and D..F. Kinsman. 





Soil Survey of Herkimer County Area, 
New York,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem, & 
Soils, Washington, D. C., Bul. 46, Series 1923, 
H. G. Lewis, E. F. Brookins, F. B. Howe, and 
D. F. Kinsman. 

"Soil Survey of Linn County, Oregon,” U. 
S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bul. 25, Series 1924, A. E. Kocher, 
E. J. Carpenter, W. G. Harper, E. F. Torger- 
son, and R. E. Stephenson. 

Soil Survey Lycoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania,” U. S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 32, Series 1923, E. 
H. Stevens, B. H. Hendrickson, C. B. Mani- 
fold, C. G. Degen, and Austin L. Patrick. 

Soil Survey Wichita County, Texas,” U. 
S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washington, 
D. C., Bul. 19, Series 1924, William T. Carter, 
W. W. Strike, H. V. Geib, and E. H. Temp- 
lin. 

"Soil Survey Henderson County, Texas,” U. 
S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, Washington, 
D. C., Bul. 38, Series 1923, H. W. Hawker, 
and R. E. Devereaux. 

"Soil Survey of Sheboygan County, Wis- 
consin,” U.S. D. A., Bur. of Chem. & Soils, 
Washington, D. C., Bul. 18, Series 1924, W. J. 
Geib, A. C. Anderson, W. H. Pierre, A. H. 
Meyer, G. D. Scarseth, and Robert Bartholo- 


mew. 


Crops 


Among the crop bulletins, two of 
outstanding spring interest are Bul- 
letin 444, “The Strawberry in Ohio,” 
by J. S. Shoemaker of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, and Cir- 
cular 120, “The Family Vegetable 
Garden,” by W. B. Nissley and J. M. 
Huffington of the Pennsylvania State 
College. The first mentioned bulletin 
is complete in information for the suc- 
cessful growing of strawberries under 
conditions similar to those found in 
Ohio. The second bulletin has even 
wider application of useful knowledge 
on the small vegetable garden common 
in so many urban as well as rural dis- 
tricts. 

I. Irrigation Experiments with Peaches in 
California; II. Canning Quality of Irrigated 
Peaches,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Bul. 


479, Nov., 1929, A. H. Hendrickson, F. J]. 
Veibmeyer, and P. F. Nichols. 

"Plum Growing in California,’ Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 34, Oct., 1929, F. 
W. Allen. 

Alfalfa Varieties and Seed Supply,’ Agr. 
Ext. Serv., Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 38, Dec., 
1929, B. A. Madson. 

‘Monthly Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture State of California,’ Department 
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of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif., Vol. 
XVIII, No. 11, Nov., 1929. 

‘Illini Soybeans,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, 
jil., Bul. 335, Aug., 1929, C. M. Woodworth. 

Pruning Suggestions for Indiana Apple Or- 
chards,’ Purdue Univ., Dept. of Agr. Ext., 
Lafayette, Ind., Ext. Bul. 160, May, 1929, C. 
L. Burkholder and Monroe McCown. 

“Wheat Production in Kansas,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Manhattan, Kans., Bul. 248, July, 1929, 
S. C. Salmon and R. I. Throckmorton. 

Forty-First Annual Report of the Agr. 
Exp. Sta. of the Univ. of Kentucky for the 
Year 1928,” Part I., Agr. Exp. Sta., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

“The Quarterly Bulletin, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Michigan State College,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East 
Lansing, Mich., Vol. XII, No. 2, Nov., 1929. 

Forest Planter’s Handbook, Michigan 4-H 
Forest Rangers,” Michigan State College of 
Agr. and Applied Science, Ext. Division, Club 
Bul. 19, Apr., 1929, R. F. Kroodsma. 

“American Potato Journal,” Potato Assoc. 
of Amer., East Lansing, Mich., Vol. VI, No. 
11, Nov., 1929. 

“American Potato Journal,” Potato Assoc. 
of Amer., East Lansing, Mich., Vol. VI, No. 
12, Dec., 1929. 

“Growing Barley for Grain,” Univ. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, Leaflet 27, July, 
1929, C. A. Helm. 

“Catch Crops,” Univ. of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, Leaflet 29, July, 1929, C. A. 
Helm. 

“The Management of Permanent Pastures in 
Missouri,” Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Leaflet 30, July, 1929, C. A. Helm. 

“Growing Oats in Missouri,” Univ. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, Leaflet 28, July, 
1929, C. A. Helm. 

“Crimson Clover, Kudzu, Beggarweed, and 
Dalea,” Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
Leaflet 31, July, 1929, C. A. Helm. 

“Canada Field Peas,” Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, Leaflet 32, July, 1929, C. A. 
Helm. 

“Growing Cowpeas,” Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, Leaflet 33, July, 1929, C. A. 
Helm, 

“Rape for Pasture,’ Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, Leaflet 34, July, 1929, C. 
A. Helm, 

“Growing Vetch,” Univ. of Missouri, Co- 
Iumbia, Missouri, Leaflet 35, July, 1929, C. 
A. Helm. 

‘Annual Report of the Board of Control 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1928,” 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

“The Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 42nd Annual Report,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Penn., Bul. 243, July, 1929. 

“Containers for Plant Growing,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., State College, Penn., Bul. 244, Ang., 
1929, J. E. Knott and C. D. Jeffries. 

“Forty-First Annual Report 1928 of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station,” Agr. 
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Exp. Sta., College Sta., Brazos County, Tex. 

“Collection and Preservation of Plant Ma- 
terial for Use in the Study of Agriculture,” 
U. S. D. A., Farmers’ Bul. 586, July, 1929, 
H. B. Derr and C. H. Lane. 

“Culture of Citrus Fruits in the Gulf 
States,’ U. S. D. A. Farmers’ Bul. 1343, E. D. 
Vosbury and T. Ralph Robinson. 

“Currants and Gooseberries,” U. S. D. A., 
Farmers’ Bul. 1398, Geo. M. Darrow and S. 
B. Detwiler. 

“Transplanting Trees and Shrubs,’ U. S. 
D. A., Farmers’? Bul. 1591, Furman Lloyd 
Mulford. 

“The Production of Johnson Grass for Hay 
and Pasturage,” U. S. D. A., Farmers’ Bul. 
1597, H. N. Vinall and M. A. Crosby. 

“Soybean Hay and Seed Production,” U. S. 
D. A., Farmers’ Bul. 1605, W. J. Morse. 

Timber Growing and Logging Practice in 
the Central Hardwood Region,” U. S. D. A., 
Department Bul. 1491, C. R. Tillotson and 
W. B. Greeley. 

“Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry,” U.S. D. A., Wash., D. C. 

“Irrigated Crop Rotations in Southern 
Montana,” U. S. D. A., Technical Bul. 144, 
Oct., 1929, Stephen H. Hastings and Dan 
Hansen. 

“Cacti,” U. S. D. A., Cir. No. 66, David 
Griffiths and Charles Henry Thompson. 

“The Application of Statistical Methods to 
Seed Testing,” U. S. D. A., Cir. 79, Oct., 
1929, G. N. Collins. 

‘Improve the Soil with Winter Cover 
Crops,” U. S. D. A., Ext. Serv., Cir. 100, 
Sept., 1929, T. S. Buie. 

“Cooperative Extension Work 1927,” U. S. 
D. A., Ext. Serv. 

“Report on the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, 1928,” U. S. D. A., E. W. Allen, 
W. H. Beal, and H. M. Steece. 

‘Annual Report of the Western Wash- 
ington Experimental Station, for the Fis- 
cal Year Ending Mar. 31, 1929,” Western 
Wash. Exp. Sta., Puyallup, Wash., No. 14-W, 
New Series. 

“Better Seed Corn,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Cir. 51, Aug., 1929, R. L. 
Garber and M. M. Hoover. 

Varieties of Fruits for West Virginia,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., Bul. 
222, Mar., 1929, H. E. Knowlton. 

"Yield and Composition of Pasture Grass,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul 295, 
June, 1929, H. B. Ellenberger, J. A. New- 
lander, and C. H. Jones. 

“Studies in Tolerance of New England For- 
est Trees,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., 
Bul. 298, June, 1929, Geo. P. Burns. 

**Forty-Second Annual Report 1928-29,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul. 302, 
Aug., 1929, J. L. Hills. 


Economics 
Mistakes are often made in the use 
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and securing of credit. A new bul- 
letin, No. 480, by Charles H. West 
of the California College of Agricul- 
ture, entitled ‘““The Use, Value, and 
Cost of Credit in Agriculture,” out- 
lines many of the factors which should 
be considered by farmers in obtaining 
credit that will best serve the purpose 
for which it was obtained. The author 
points out that most farm loans are 
made for a period of one to five years, 
with the result that farmers, unlike 
men in other old and well-established 
businesses, are continually renewing 
their mortgage credit. This is often a 
costly procedure and does not enable 
the farmer to obtain the best rates 
possible. Data is also given showing 
the extent to which agricultural credit 
is used and the changes which have 
occurred in its cost. 

Marketing Georgia Peaches,” Ga. Exp. Sta., 
Experiment, Ga., Bul. 155, May, 1929, R. M. 
Middleton. 

"Systems of Farming for the Purchase Re- 
gion of Kentucky,” Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta., Lex- 
ington, Ky., Bul. 292, February, 1929. 

Statistical Handbook of New Jersey Agri- 
culture,” N. J. Dept. of Agr., Trenton, N. J., 
Cir. 166, June, 1929. 

Farmers’ Produce Market in Ohio,’ Ohio 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 443, Nov., 
1929, Chas. W. Hauck. 

“Trends of Tax Levies in Oregon with 
Emphasis upon Rural and City Real Proper- 
ties,’ Ore. Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. 
Bul. 257, Nov., 1929. 

“Economic Trends of the Vegetable Indus- 
try,” Pa. Dept. of Agr., Harrisburg, Pa., Gen. 
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Bul. 483, October 1, 1929, R. B. Donaldson 
and D. M. James. 

Agricultural Maps,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., No. 1101, O. E. Baker. 

“Condition of Farmers in a White-farmer 
Area of the Cotton Piedmont, 1924-1926,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 78, Sept, 
1929, Howard A. Turner and L. D. Howell, 

Marketing Fresh Fruit in Europe,’ U, §, 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 90, Sept, 
1929, Edwin Smith. 

Legal Phases of Cooperative Associations,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Dept. Bul, 
1106, Revised Oct., 1929, L. S. Hulbert. 


Insects 


*Leafhopper Injury to Clover and Alfalfa,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Lexington, Ky., Bul. 293, H. 
H. Jewett. 


Diseases 


“The Life History of the Fire Blight Patho- 
gen, Bacillus amylovorus, as Related to the 
Means of Overwintering and Dissemination,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 244, 
Oct., 1929, H. R. Rosen. 

"Scab of Wheat and Barley and its Con- 
trol,” U.S. D. A., Farmers’ Bul. 1599, James 
G. Dickson, and E. B. Mains. 

“Removing Smut from Pacific Northwest 
Wheat by Washing,” U. S. D. A., Cir. 81, 
Aug., 1929, E. N. Bates and R. L. Baldwin. 

The Value of Scabby Potatoes,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Burlington, Vi., Bul. 297, June, 1929, 
B. F. Lutman. 

“Collar Rot of Apple Trees,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 236, Oct., 1929, 
J. R. Magness. 

"Recommended Dates for Application of 
Narcissus,” Western Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Standard Hot Water Treatment to Hardy 
Puyallup, Wash., No. 13 W, New Series, July, 
1929, H. D. Locklin and Geo. A. Newton. 


Czechoslovakia 
(From page 44) 


spreading over a long veriod of years. 
He grows grain for feeding his live- 
stock, and also for bread for his fam- 
ily. He keeps cattle for feeding, and 
also for milk production. He keeps 
hogs and poultry. He has an orchard 
which provides an income from early 
summer till fall. Some farms raise 
rabbits for furs; many keep bees. The 
country produces over 3,000,000 


pounds of honey annually. 

Though Czechoslovakia is a small 
country, the distance from its western- 
most to its easternmost points is as 
far as the distance from New York to 
Chicago. The type of regions varies 
considerably, due partly to its geo- 
graphical location, partly to the eleva- 
tion above sea level. The soils of the 
country have been classified as four 
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Country folks enjoy Sunday afternoon in the woods. 


Gymnastic exhibitions, stage plays, and 


musical numbers are presented for entertainment. 


main types: 
1. Sugar beet regions—fertile low- 
lands of less than 1,150 feet elevation. 
2. Cereal regions—between 1,150 


and 1,500 feet elevation. These re- 
gions occupy the largest area. 

3. The region of cereals and pota- 
toes—between 1,500 and 2,100 feet 
elevation. 

4. The region of forage crops and 
pastures—above 2,100 feet elevation. 

Only a few places in the high moun- 
tains do not have any vegetation. 
Some of the agricultural districts 
grow special crops known for their 
outstanding quality. Some of them 
grow special quality of hops, others 
barley, others onions, some fruits, and 
some tobacco. Particularly well known 
are vegetable districts near Brno, and 
near Olomouc, in Moravia. 

One of the aims of the Czechoslo- 
vakian agriculture is to convert the 
farm produce into commodities of 
higher value. The annual field harvest 
amounts to 40,000,000 tons, but only 
about 10 per cent of it is shipped for 
any long distance. One-fourth of it 
is used by the industrial plants within 
the farming distriets, 60 per cent is 
fed to domesti¢ animals, 4 per cent is 


used for sowing, and 3 per cent is con- 
sumed by the producers. 

The sugar industry is the most im- 
portant agricultural industry, and this 
small country holds third place among 
the sugar-producing countries of the 
world. In the season of 1928-29 the 
estimated production was 1,153,000 
short tons of raw sugar. The first beet 
sugar factory was established in 1810. 
In the fifties and sixties of the last 
century, the industry became flour- 
ishing due to the new discoveries and 
inventions made at that time, and 
through the growth of cooperation and 
of agricultural press. At present there 
are a number of experiment farms for 
the purpose of testing and improving 
seed. The Research Institute for the 
Sugar Industry at Praha is one of the 
best equipped of its kind in the world. 

From one-half to two-thirds of the 
total output of sugar production is 
exported. The principal channel of 
export is the port of Hamburg. Next 
in importance are exports to Austria, 
Italy, Germany, United Kingdom, 
France, and Roumania. 

The progress made in this industry 
in the last 40 years is shown by the 
increasing amount of sugar obtained 
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from beets. An average for the period 
1888-1892 was 11.5 pounds of. sugar 
from 100 pounds of beets. An average 
for 1893-1897 was 15.4 per cent, for 


1908-1912 it was 16.1 per cent, and. 


for the period 1918-1922 it was 16.9 
per cent. 

Sugar beets benefit the other crops 
by the fact that they require inten- 
sive cultivation of soil, and that the 
lime carbonate used in the process of 
extraction of sugar can be also utilized 
as a fertilizer. Both barn manure and 
chemical fertilizers are used in grow- 
ing sugar beets. 

The waste material of sugar indus- 
try is utilized on the farm. The leaves 
and stalks and the exhausted pulp are 
fermented in silos and used as a main 
feed for cattle in winter. It is esti- 
mated that this waste material from 
an acre of sugar beets contains as much 
food value as an acre of clover. This 
in turn makes possible the raising of a 
large number of cattle, and obtaining 
a considerable amount of barn manure 
for fertilizing purposes. 

Distilleries are another important 
branch of the agricultural industry. 
There are two kinds of distilleries. 
Agricultural distilleries manufacture 
alcohol from potatoes. Their total 
output is 45,000 gallons per season. 
The waste material is utilized by feed- 
ing to cattle. Since this practice is 
recognized as beneficial to local farm- 
ing, the government protects such es- 
tablishments by special subsidies, in- 
tended to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of the two types of 
manufacture, agricultural and com- 
mercial. The commercial distilleries 


What’s Ahead? 
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make alcohol mostly from molasses at 
a lower cost than the plants of the 
first mentioned type. 

According to data given by Dr. Y, 
Brdlik, the agricultural industry in 
Czechoslovakia is represented by the 
following number of various types of 
establishments: 

171 sugar mills with a capacity 
over one million tons of raw sugar. 

600 breweries with a capacity of 
350 million gallons of beer. 

1,032 distilleries with a capacity of 
32 million gallons of alcohol. 

153 starch factories. 

13 yeast factories. 

300 plants manufacturing 400,000 
tons of malt. 

380 canning factories for fruit and 
vegetables, manufacturing 50,000 tons 
of fruit into jam. 

800 dairies. 

10,000 flour mills capable of grind- 
ing all the grain consumed in the 
country. 

50 factories for the manufacture of 
chicory and other coffee substitutes. 

Czechoslovakia, as a relatively small 
inland country, aims to encourage her 
agriculture to such an extent as to 
become self-sufficient in the produc- 
tion of her main foodstuffs. She aims 
to export only highly refined products 
which contain mostly ethereal ele- 
ments, such products being repre- 
sented by sugar and alcohol. Highly 
developed agricultural industry not 
only makes the most economical use 
of agricultural produce, but it also 
gives employment to large numbers of 
the non-agricultural population of the 
country. 






(From page 29) 


that it can be cross cultivated. Me- 
chanical cotton pickers of both the 
suction and the spindle type have 
been aggressively experimented with 


for some years, and it seems probable 
that commercially practicable ma- 
chines will, within a few years at 
least, be available and economically 
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feasible on at least the high-grade 
types of cotton. 

“What has happened in the cotton 
industry seems to reveal cotton-grow- 
ing resources so abundant under mod- 
ern methods of cultivation and har- 
vesting as to put us in a position to 
continue our predominance among the 
world’s sources of supply for many 
years to come. It has already forced 
the abandonment of a very consider- 
able acreage in the eastern part of the 
cotton belt, and challenged much of 
the district east of middle Texas to 
revise their methods and recast farm 
organization if they are to survive in 
competition with the new-born west- 
ern cotton belt. This new cotton 
region presents striking examples of 
tractor cultivation and mechanical 
harvesting on moderate-priced land 
with mile-long or half-mile rows, and 
a 160- to 320-acre family farm in lieu 
of the 10-acre patch, planted, chopped 
by hand, and hand-picked by the im- 
memorial methods of the old cotton 
belt.” 

Recent reports are that there is in- 
creasing interest in tractor farming 
in all parts of the South. Latest esti- 
mates place the number of tractors in 
Texas at approximately 30,000 as 
compared with less than 10,000 ten 
years ago, and county agents in Ar- 
kansas report that there is more in- 
terest in tractor farming in that State 
than there has been in anything since 
the coming of the __ boll-weevil. 
Arkansas in 1928 is reported to have 
had nearly 6,000 tractors; Georgia, 
7,000; Virginia 12,500, and South 
Carolina 5,000. The all-purpose trac- 
tor, with four-row cotton planter 
and two to six-row cultivators, makes 
it possible for one man to handle 200 
acres of cotton up to picking time. 

There is greater interest now than 
ever before in mechanical pickers be- 
cause the lack of mechanical harvest- 
ing methods is regarded as the sole 
limiting factor in lowering produc- 
tion costs. Experiments have been 
made for more than 50 years to de- 
velop a mechanical cotton picker, and 
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the experimenters always have been 
on the verge of solution of this prob- 
lem. The contest now has practically 
narrowed down to the suction type of 
picker which is operated on the prin- 
ciple of the vacuum cleaner, the steel- 
finger type which automatically picks 
and sacks the cotton, and the cotton 
stripper which is adapted after the 
so-called cotton “sled” that strips 
bolls and cotton from the plants. 


A recent survey in Texas showed 
that one man with a tractor can han- 
dle the field operations of at least 
twice as many acres of cotton as he 
can with the usual team of four 
horses. In the Corpus Christi area, 
for example, one man planted, on an 
average, 14.3 acres with a two-row 
planter drawn by four horses, and 
3§.7 acres with a four-row planter 
drawn by a tractor; in cultivating, 
one man covered, on an average, 15.4 
acres with a two-row horse-drawn 
outfit, and 43.5 acres with a four- 
row tractor-drawn outfit. 


In a report of the results of this 
survey, Dr. L. P. Gabbard of the 
Texas Experiment Station declares: 


“These large-scale, low-cost meth- 
ods are destined to affect very decid- 
edly the economic welfare of the cot- 
ton industry and particularly in those 
areas where such methods are appli- 
cable. Throughout its history, cotton 
has been characterized and handicap- 
ped by an unusually high labor re- 
quirement. ‘These new developments 
in a greater application of power and 
machinery should do much to remedy 
the situation. In short, they mean a 
more efficient utilization of both labor 
and land. They mean a greater vol- 
ume of production per man and con- 
sequently a better chance of a larger 
net income. ‘Thus the purchasing 
power, or economic status, of the in- 
dividual farmer will have been mate- 
rially improved. A more efficient use 
of land, or a greater net profit per 
acre, will have its direct effect on in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
area, and an indirect effect of facili- 
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tating the development of vast un- 
tilled areas, thus adding to the entire 
wealth of the community and the 
State.” 

Happily, the common habit the last 
10 years of “waking” agriculture, as 
the professional mourners heaved 
sighs and mumbled something about 
the “good old days,” has given way to 
the joyfulness in a kind of re-birth. 
Far from being dead, agriculture 
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seems to be very much alive and to be 
building for the future in a way that 
has no precedent. With a commer- 
cial history of only 100 years, Ameri- 
can agriculture is still in a forma- 
tive stage with its chief glories yet to 
be achieved. No, the old days—of 
S-cent cotton, or 25-cent corn, and 
50-cent wheat; of hand, ox, and horse 
labor—were not by a long shot better 
than these. 


Boost Corn Yields 


ENTON county, Indiana, has 
been recognized for _ several 
years as a corn producing area of the 
first rank. Considerable credit for the 
high yields the past four years must 
go to L. E. Husted, county agent. 
In 1929 Mr. Husted had several 
demonstration plots to discover the 
true value of commercial plant food 
for producing corn economically. The 
average yield where fertilizers were 
not used was 56.2 bushels per acre. 
A commercial fertilizer, with a 2-12-6 
formula at the rate of 125 pounds an 
acre, was used and the average yield 
for six fields was increased 8.4 bushels 
per acre. 
It should be said here that these 
demonstrations were under actual 
farm conditions and fairly reliable. 


There were various soil types and a 
diversity of farming methods. 

The fertilized corn excelled in ma- 
turity, quality, and was of a higher 
grade. Where phosporic acid was left 
out of the demonstrations, the corn 
was rather slow in maturing and car- 
ried a considerable moisture content. 
A difference of from 7 to 10 days in 
maturity was seen where phosphoric 
acid was used. In years of late springs, 
this one element would probably 
mean the difference between soft, un- 


marketable and ripe, mature corn. 


Potash increased the quality. The 
nitrogen seemed to give the corn a 
boost when rather young, but did not 
materially increase or decrease the 


yields.—H. Q. Holt, Remington, Ind. 


Feeding King Corn 


(From page 26) 


sustenance from the left-over plant 
foods applied to other crops. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
average yield of corn for the United 
States is at present short of 28 bushels 
to the acre, when through proper 
nourishment of the crop, four times 
this yield per acre is possible. 
Farmers who have learned to grow 
corn with commercial fertilizer, en- 
joy increased yields ranging from 10 
to more than 50 bushels to the acre, 
from an application of as little as a 
sack of complete fertilizer to the 


acre. Translated into dollars and 
cents, this means that fertilizing corn 
may return $5.00 for every dollar 
invested in commercial plant food. 
Because corn belongs to a class of 
crops which have a relatively short 
growing season, and hence needs an 
abundant supply of readily available 
plant food, it responds markedly to 
generous fertilization. It requires full 
nourishment at every stage of growth 
for best results. The fact that even 
the most fertile lands, unless they are 
specially treated, rarely have a high 
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concentration of plant food available 
in the early spring explains why so 
many corn fields look sickly espe- 
cially in cold, wet seasons. 

Warmth and air are necessary for 
the activity of the bacteria which 
liberates plant food. Land may be 
ever so fertile and have a big bank 
account of reserve fertility to meet 
the demands of grass or other less 
rapidly growing crops and still fur- 
nish an inadequate amount of food 
for corn which demands sight draft 
remittance of its food requirements as 
soon as it puts leaves to the sun. 

How commercial fertilizer increases 
corn yields, therefore, is easy to un- 
derstand. In the northern fringe of 
the corn belt, fertilizers supply the 
available plant food needed to sup- 
plement that which is liberated from 
the reserve supply of essential ele- 
ments locked up in the soil. Thus, 
every well-fed, thrifty field of corn 
reflects its healthy environment by 
exhibiting a rich, dark-green, luxur- 
iant, foliage. When not fertilized, 
especially in cold, wet weather, the 
crop shows its starved condition by a 
spindly, sickly, yellow appearance. 

The use of commercial fertilizers, 
on account of their almost complete 
solubility, enables the crop to make 
a quick start and an uninterrupted 
growth which is necessary for maxi- 
mum high quality yields. Hence, the 
most successful farmers are now em- 
ploying commercial fertilizers to give 
their corn a running start in the 
spring and help keep it growing con- 
tinuously, just as efficient poultry- 
men illuminate their hen houses in 
the short-day winter months to keep 
their hens laying. Well-fed corn is 
able to get ahead of weeds, and culti- 
vation can be more promptly done. 
Consequently, growers are able to “lay 
the crops by” in advance of the busy 
haying season which is a matter of 
no little importance from the stand- 
point of labor cost. 

Just as wonders have been accom- 
plished by corn breeders in molding 
the crop to the needs of man, science 
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has demonstrated how even more re- 
markable are the results that can be 
secured by attention to the nourish- 
ment supplied the crop. Through the 
selection of a complete ferwlizer with 
the proper balance of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, the maturity 
of corn can be materially hastened in 
some instances as much as from one 
to three weeks. This is an advantage 
of immeasureable value particularly 
in unfavorable seasons. 


Frost-resistance 


Another remarkable effect of com- 
mercial fertilizers in extending the 
profitable production of the crop in 
northern States is the prevention of 
injury by frost. Professor A. R. Al- 
bert, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station at Hancock, has observed, 
“Corn fertilized in the hills or drills 
will survive a temperature slightly 
below freezing, while the unfertilized 
corn beside it may be badly injured.” 
The reason for this is the advanced 
maturity and greater concentration 
of cell sap of the crop when grown 
on generously fertilized soil, which 
enables it to escape damage by early 
and late season frost. 

As explained at the outset, even the 
best varieties of corn that have been 
developed cannot perform unless they 
get a square meal every day during 
the growing season. On: most soils, 
it requires only an investment of 50c 
per acre per month to bring the crop 
to maturity. This is a very small 
fraction of the total cost of growing 
corn. It is absurd, therefore, in the 
face of results returned, for any corn 
grower to attempt to raise the crop 
without investing at least two dollars 
per acre for commercial plant food as 
quality crop insurance. 

There isn’t an acre of corn belt 
soil no matter how fertile, that can 
supply enough available phosphoric 
acid to enable corn to yield a maxi- 
mum crop. Agricultural authorities, 
realizing this fact, have been urging 
farmers to apply superphosphate to 
mineral soils. However, more mod- 
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ern knowledge of plant nutrition has 
demonstrated that the applied super- 
phosphate, though it helps much to 
increase yields and consequent profits, 
cannot respond to the fullest extent 
if the other essential plant food ele- 
ments, nitrogen and potash, are also 
lacking in available form. 

Conditions in Appanoose county, 
Iowa, illustrate the practicability of 
using complete fertilizers for corn in- 
stead of superphosphate only. Where 
field after field of corn was only 18 
inches high by July 20, phosphated 
corn averaged about a foot higher. 
Yet Paul Strickler of Centerville, and 
many of his neighbors on the same 
soil type, had corn six feet high and 
in tassel on the same date, as a result 
of applying $1.50 worth of complete 
commercial fertilizer per acre. Mr. 
Strickler stated: 

“There wasn’t better corn in the 
State of Iowa than mine and the cost 
of the plant food that made it was 
a mere trifle compared with the re- 
turns I secured. I have learned that 
if you want bumper yields of corn, 
feed it a complete ration. You can 
phosphate corn for $1.25 per acre 
and get a fair crop, but it pays to 
spend two bits more and provide the 
available nitrogen to enable the stalks 
to grow abundant foliage which is 
the starch factory of the plant, and 
the potash supplied enables the crop 
to come through in fine shape espe- 
cially in dry seasons.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Strickler’s obser- 
vations are borne out by scientific 
tests made at the Ohio and other 
agricultural experiment stations. 

It costs the average corn belt farm- 
er about 60c a bushel to grow the 
crop. This cost is represented by the 
value of the use of the land upon 
which it is grown to the extent of 
nearly 40 per cent, cultivation nearly 
35 per cent, harvesting about 15 per 
cent, machinery 15 per cent, and all 
other costs 5 per cent. No matter, 
therefore, how generously used, the 
acre cost of fertilizing corn is rela- 
tively small as compared with the 
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total expense of raising the crop, 
Where this item is neglected, profits 
cannot be a maximum. Contrasted 
with the average bushel cost of corn 
above mentioned, is the accomplish- 
ment of at least one grower farming 
several thousand acres, who, by up- 
to-date methods of culture and gen- 
erous fertilization, grew his 1928 crop 
at a cost of less than 25c per bushel, 
Applying commercial fertilizer is the 
most effective and economical way to 
increase yields. 

Again, the average cost of corn 
silage in the silo as figured by the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture for 
Iowa farms in 1927 was $3.34 per 
ton. The range of costs was found 
to vary from $1.10 to $6.09 per ton, 
depending upon yield obtained per 
acre. Thousands of dairy farmers 
have found that as little as a dollar’s 
worth of commercial fertilizer ap- 
plied per acre cuts their ensilage cost 
to 1/5 of what untreated land pro- 
duces. Thus, commercial plant food 
by providing big yields of quality 
corn puts real profit in the crop 
North, East, South, and West. 


Yield Insurence 


Way up on the fringe of the corn 
belt at Green Bay, Wisconsin, Jacob- 
son Brothers, have obtained yields of 
corn, year in and year out, of better 
than 100 bushels to the acre. They 
have had corn in some years as high 
as six feet tall by the 4th of July in 
that far north country. It is not 
uncommon for them to market their 
crop largely for seed which brings fre- 
quently as much as $6.50 per bushel. 
How do they get such results? Their 
system is simple. Good seed, proper 
rotation and cultivation, and the use 
of commercial fertilizer to supplement 
the native fertility of their land so 
that their crops never lack a full meal, 
constitute their farm practice. 

Thus, by providing a quick start, 
more rapid, continuous growth, and 
resistance to injury of the crop by 
freezing, the use of fertilizer has en- 
abled the successful growth of corn, 
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requiring 100 days to mature, in sec- 
tions where the normal growing season 
is not over 120 days duration. 

Northern farmers, especially, find 
in the use of commercial fertilizer, 
the safest and most inexpensive crop 
insurance available to them. Most im- 
portant of all, however, is the fact 
that through proper use of commer- 
cial plant foods they have been able 
to materially increase the variety of 
crops which can be successfully 
grown on their farms. Without los- 
ing the advantage of a climate adapt- 
ed to the best growth of such cool 
weather crops as potatoes, peas, and 
small grains, northern farmers by 
using fertilizer are now able to suc- 
cessfully raise such warmer climate 
crops as corn. In other words, through 
the aid of the fertilizer industry the 
successful culture of ensilage and ear 
corn for feeding purposes has been 
made possible on hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres where formerly, nature 
unassisted, it failed. 


Extends Dairy Industry 


With the stretching of the corn 
belt went an extension of the live- 
stock and dairy industry, long held 
as the most wholesome and permanent 


type of agriculture. The annual 
acreage devoted to the culture of 
corn in the great dairy State of Wis- 
consin, for instance, is constantly in- 
creasing. Fully a fifth as many acres 
are already planted to corn in the 
Badger State as are grown in our 
premier corn belt State and the aver- 
age yield to the acre in Wisconsin 
is equal to that of any of the great 
corn States and surpasses the average 
yield of many of them. 

Inexperience in how to select and 
properly apply fertilizer for best re- 
sults with corn has more than any- 
thing else been responsible for the 
relatively slow rate farmers have been 
making use of this means of increas- 
ing their profits from this crop. In 
parts of the Southwest where hot, dry 
winds sometimes prevail in mid and 
late summer, “farmers observed that 
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corn fertilized in the hill or drill row 
with commercial fertilizer, at times 
yielded no better, if as good as their 
unfertilized corn. Thus, they natur- 
ally concluded that fertilizer was the 
reason for their corn “firing.” 

This was just another case of con- 
clusions drawn from false premises. 
The facts were, as has since been dis- 
covered, that fertilized corn grown 
on land in poor tilth, because of its 
ranker growth of foliage, did suffer 
more than untreated corn grown on 
the same type of soil when moisture 
became the limiting factor. Such ap- 
parent unfavorable results were and 
have since been found to be no fault 
of the plant food applied, but to the 
circumstances under which it was ex- 
pected to function. A noted soil fer- 
tility authority has lately pointed out 
that the so-called “firing” of corn in 
dry weather is caused by nitrogen 
starvation, for the effect can be coun- 
teracted if this plant food element is 
supplied in abundance. 

Approved methods of corn fertiliza- 
tion worked out at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have con- 
clusively demonstrated how commer- 
cial plant foods can be employed on 
such lands, even in exceptionally dry 
seasons, with good results. Prior to 
1925 in Missouri Experiment Station 
tests, the increases from commercial 
fertilizers on corn rarely had been more 
than 6 to 8 bushels to the acre. Then 
a rotation including rye, seeded to 
sweet clover, with the latter crop 
plowed under for corn, was followed. 
Immediately the returns from the fer- 
tilizer applied to the corn, increased 
to as much as 25 bushels gain in yield 
to the acre. The additional nitrogen 
supplied by the sweet clover, as well 
as the improvement in the physical 
condition of the soil it effected, re- 
moved limiting factors that formerly 
counteracted the action of the fer- 
tilizer. 

In other words, although fertilizers 
alone can improve the tilth and mois- 
ture-holding capacity of land through 
the larger crop residues their use pro- 
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vides, on rather worn lands it is best 
to speed up the soil building process 
by growing in the rotation sod crops 
which furnish the conditions neces- 
sary to make larger quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizers properly function. 
The better the physical condition of 
land, the more surely will fertilizers 
applied yield to the utmost, is a truth 
now established. Fertilizer not only 
serves to make poor land yield a good 
crop but good land yield a better 
crop. 


Applying the Fertilizer 


Where the idea originated is not 
known, but it is a fact that up to only 
a few years ago hill or drill fertiliza- 
tion of corn was thought to encourage 
the crop to limit its root growth to 
the immediate vicinity of the applied 
plant food. Repeated investigations 
not only revealed that this was not the 
case, but also showed that on the con- 
trary such applications actually stim- 
ulated the root growth. Hence the 
method of applying commercial fer- 
tilizers with an attachment to the 
corn planter at the time of seeding is 
now recommended by authorities and 
is increasing in popularity. 

The amount of fertilizer that can 
be applied safely in this manner, be- 
cause of the limited opportunity of 
distribution, however, rarely exceeds 
a sack to the acre. This amount is 
scarcely enough to yield the greatest 
return. Consequently the method of 
applying several hundred pounds of 
fertilizer to the acre broadcast before 
planting and the remainder with the 
corn planter attachment is now be- 
coming the approved way of distribu- 
ting the plant food. 

Even perhaps more important than 
the method of application, is the 


analysis of the commercial fertilizer ~ 


used. It is now generally conceded 
that practically on all types of soils 
complete fertilizers are best for corn. 
A complete fertilizer is one contain- 
ing all three of the essential plant food 
elements, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
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and potash. It is to select an analysis 
best suited to one’s particular soil con- 
ditions that demands attention. Never- 
theless, due consideration of a few 
simple conditions offer all the guid- 
ance needed to get good results. 

All soils of the country adapted to 
corn raising are deficient in available 
phosphoric acid. Corn fertilizers 
therefore, should contain from 10 to 
15 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

Few soils have an abundant supply 
of nitrogen, but some black lands such 
as muck or peat soils have a fair 
amount of this element. Likewise, 
dairy and stock men who are able to 
manure their corn ground with 8 to 
10 loads of farm manure at least once 
in 4 to 6 years do not need to use a 
fertilizer for corn containing over 3 
per cent of nitrogen. On the lighter 
soils and .where little or no farm 
manure is available, however, the ni- 
trogen analysis of corn fertilizer 
should be from 4 to 5 per cent. 

On the other hand, most peat and 
muck soils respond to potash fertiliza- 
tion. A fertilizer with a high ratio of 
potash to the other plant food elements 
it contains, therefore, pays best on 
soils of this type. In the case of min- 
eral soils, the amount of potash in the 
fertilizer that pays best depends upon 
the inherent productive capacity of 
the land and whether or not farm 
manure is available. Ordinarily an 
analysis containing from 4 to 8 pet 
cent of potash gives excellent returns 
on typical corn belt land. 

Of course, there are many variations 
of soil conditions between the gen- 
eral classifications just described. It 
is wisest, therefore, to apply a com- 
plete fertilizer containing an excess 0 
the various elements which experience 
indicates are likely to be deficient. The 
residues of such a generous treatment 
are rarely wasted investments, for suc- 
ceeding crops of the rotation will make 
use of them to advantage. 

Corn growers who practise the mod- 
ern methods of culture can reduce by 
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half the present average cost of pro- 
ducing this great crop, for a generous 
use of complete fertilizers makes pos- 
sible big yields of the most productive 
strains of corn. And in view of the 
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unquestioned increasing demand for 
the crop in the light of the new uses 
to which it is being put, there is a new 
era of prosperity in store for those 
who scientifically cultivate King Corn. 


A Successful Farmer 
(From page 23) 


if it rains and washes the poison off. 
It is all the more reason why you 
should poison again. 

“But all this talk doesn’t give you 
the story. Here it is in short. In 1928 
I worked seven plows, planted 120 
acres of cotton, and made 110 bales. 
This year, 1929, I have run seven 
plows, and have planted 175 acres of 
cotton, and am safe in saying that I'll 
pick 125 bales in spite of the August 
drought. You can make cotton every 
year by proper fertilizing and poison- 


ing. 


“Now don’t get the idea I am just 
a cotton farmer, although that’s 
where I make my money. I will this 
year make 1,000 bushels of corn. I 
have threshed 312 bushels of oats, 96 
bushels of wheat and, have plenty of 
hay saved to feed my work stock and 
milch cows. I raised my own meat and 
have a garden that well supplies my 
table. Yes, I forgot to tell you my 
fertilizer bill this year is over $3,000, 
but it is the best help I ever tried. I 
wouldn’t —I couldn’t, farm without 
fertilizer.” 


Accurate Data 
(From page 5) 
Then may come corn or cotton. 


The right button is pushed in and the 
previous button automatically disen- 


Another method employed, and 
still bearing the brunt of the data 
gathering, is the linear measurement 
of fields with the use of the so-called 
road-meter attached to the speedom- 
eter gearing of an automobile. This 
device is a combination of nine speed- 
ometers in one, each meter represent- 
ing a specific crop. At the beginning 
of the wheat field, say, the operator 
pushes in the wheat button and there 
is automatically registered the number 
of ae feet in the field along the 
roa 
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gages itself. At the end of the run 
each meter gives the operator the 
total measurement of all the fields of 
that crop and the combined total in 
turn is checked against the total 
shown on a meter that registers the 
entire distance run. Records over the 
same run year after year give the per- 
centage of change in the plantings of 
the various crops, which percentage is 
applied to an entire county. 
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This device is used on automobiles for measuring feet and miles of crops. 


The operator simply pushes 


the right crop button. 
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Soybeans 
(From page 21) 


While the soybean is largely used as 
a food crop in the Orient, it is pri- 
marily a source of stock feed and oil 
in the United States. American farm- 
ers use it as a forage crop; some of it 
is cut for hay; much of it is grazed, 
particularly by hogs; and some is 
used as a silage crop, usually with 
corn. Soybean hay is rather coarse 
and not as easy to cure as some of our 
other hays. It is usually cut about 
the time when the pods are forming, 
and while it ranks below our clover 
and alfalfa hays, it is relished by live- 
stock. Its use as a hay crop is fre- 
quently of an emergency nature, the 
soybeans being grown when clovers 
fail and an annual plant providing a 
high protein feed is needed. 

The oil industry using soybean seed 
is one of considerable promise. This 
began in the United States about 1910 
on the Pacific coast, where oil was 
manufactured from soybeans imported 
from the Orient. In about 1915 this 
industry was established in North 
Carolina, and since then an extensive 
soybean oil industry has developed in 
the Corn Belt. Morse reports that 
from 28 to 31 gallons of oil are pro- 
duced per ton. The oil cake, which 
is a by-product of the oil industry, is 
used as a stock feed and sometimes as 
a fertilizer. Soybean oil is rather 
widely used in the industries, and also 
to some extent it enters into food 
products. Like other leguminous 
crops the soybean is frequently used 
as a green manure crop and relied upon 


by some farmers for maintaining soil 
condition and fertility. 

In a relatively short time the soy- 
bean crop has become one of consider- 
able importance. The United States 
Census of 1910 reported only 2,000 
acres of soybeans, whereas crop esti- 
mates for 1928 placed the United 
States acreage, excluding that for hay, 
at 1,222,000 acres with a farm value 
of $29,282,000. The distribution of 
this acreage is shown on the map. 

At the present time Illinois is the 
leading soybean State, growing about 
220,000 acres annually. North Caro- 
lina ranked second in 1928 with 196,- 
000 acres. Much of the United States 
acreage is in the Corn Belt, where the 
crop seems to do especially well. Of 
the 1,222,000 acres grown for pur- 
poses other than hay in 1928, it is 
estimated that 651,000 acres, or about 
58 per cent, were used for the har- 
vesting of beans, the balance going 
for other uses. The hay acreage is 
not included in this total. 

As the United States has increased 
domestic production of soybeans, our 
imports of soybeans and soybean oil 
have decreased. In 1923 we imported 
nearly 42,000,000 pounds of beans 
and oil from abroad, exporting less 
than 1,500,000 pounds during the 
same year. In 1927 our imports were 
less than 15,000,000 pounds and our 
exports nearly 5,500,000. Thus our 
net imports of these products declined 
from over 40,000,000 pounds in 1923 
to less than 10,000,000 in 1928. 


Statler Farms 


(From page 9) 


of the yield. The potash starvation 
symptoms began to appear early in the 
season. The vines took on that char- 
acteristic bronzed and bluish green 
appearance which is now associated 
with the shortage of potash in the 
potato plants. 


The potato plants which received 
the balanced fertilizer were taller, 
more vigorous, and stockier, and in 
general much better equipped to pro- 
duce a bumper crop than the plants 
which were denied the element potash. 
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As far as the Statler Farms are con- 
cerned, the question of what kind of 
fertilizer to use is definitely answered. 
It will be a 4-10-6. Further tests are 
being planned to settle the question of 
the amounts needed per acre. 

This question of the balanced and 
the unbalanced fertilizer was further 
investigated by* planting some of the 
plots without any kind of fertilizer 
other than the natural fertilizer ele- 
ments available in the soil. The field 
on which these tests were conducted 
produces fine crops of legumes. It had 
been in alfalfa for several years just 
previous to the planting of the potato 
crop of last year. 

Some 60 of Miami County’s lead- 
ing potato growers were on hand to 
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see the results of these several demon- 
strations. They noted that the plots 
without any fertilizer at all only pro- 
duced 183 bushels per acre and that 
the balanced fertilizer (4-10-6) pro- 
duced 283 bushels. The yields of the 
4-10-0 and the no-fertilizer plots were 
both about 100 bushels short of the 
balanced fertilizer treated plots. Such 
proof of the value of the right kind 
of fertilizer and the failure of the 
wrong kind of fertilizer should make 
every potato grower test out the analy- 
sis of the goods he is using on his own 
farm for it is next to impossible for 
anyone to say exactly how much and 
what kind of fertilizer will give the 
very best results for any particular 
farm. 


More and Better Apples 


(From page 20) 


one ton of chicken manure per acre, 
to his Gravensteins, 15,000 lug boxes 
of salable apples were picked and de- 
livered from 650 trees, while in the 
same year there was a general com- 
plaint in this district that the Graven- 
stein apples were below par. Those 
who handled and sampled his crop 
testified that their flavor and keeping 
quality were unexcelled. Also, in 
spite of this crop being the heaviest 
ever produced from an equal number 
of trees in this district, they promised 
another heavy crop in 1927, which 
expectation was fully lived up to. In 
1928 these trees outdid themselves, 
as the production excelled even that 
of 1926. 

Putting it in dollars and cents, the 
value of the apple crop of the Reed 
orchard has increased from $7,800 in 
1923 to $14,000 in 1928, in spite of 
the fact that prices to California 
apple growers have been low for sev- 
eral years. 

It is very evident therefore, that 
apple growers should carefully con- 


sider the supply of plant food ingre- 


dients available to their trees. Of the 
three chief elements in plant food— 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium— 
no one is all-important. As they 
work not independently, but interde- 
pendently, all must be present in 
forms that the tree can readily draw 
upon. Normal nutrition of the tree 
is assured only when a plentiful supply 
of each is available at critical periods 
of growth and production. 

Potash, being more heavily drawn 
upon in the production of apples than 
either nitrogen or phosphoric acid, 
must be considered as a plant food in- 
gredient of major importance. There- 
fore apple growers shouid be sure that 
their. fertilizer application includes 
from 100 to 400 lbs. of actual potash, 
(K,O) per acre, according to the age 
and size of the trees to be treated. 
Where conditions are favorable, pot- 
ash will pay well in maintaining the 
trees in vigorous health and regular 
production of apples of the finest 
quality. 
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Ontario | 
(From page 14) 


to form almost a true hardpan. This 
layer in most Ontario soils contains a 
larger percentage of colloidal matter 
than any other layer in the profile. 
In the majority of profiles the layer 
of accumulation also shows a higher 
content of nitrogen than the second 
or leached layer. Studies of the re- 
action of common soil profiles show 
in general, that the second or “leach- 
ed” horizon is more acid than the 
other layers of the profile. The pH 
values determined by the quinhyd- 
rone electrode, are for the most part, 
higher than those reported for simi- 
lar soils in United States. The par- 


ent material, in practically all cases, 
is highly calcareous. 

Foremost among the many investi- 
gations being carried on in other de- 
partments is that in poultry hus- 
bandry. The poultry department has 


developed a special ration for laying 
hens which has become widely used 
and has done much to place the poul- 
try industry on a profitable basis. 

In poultry flock improvement, 200 
poultry breeding stations carrying 
18,000 hens have been operated dur- 
ing the past six years, while each year 
800 to 900 ped- 
igreed breeding 
males from high 
production 
stock have been 
furnished by the 
college to farm- 
ers all over the 
Province. 


Extensive 
studies in poul- 
try nutrition 
are being con- 
ducted with a 
view .to deter- 
mine the effect 
of animal pro- 
teins on egg 
production and 
the hatchability 


of eggs. Experiments with cod liver 
oil as a supplement to the proteins in- 
dicate that it may in a large part 
serve as a substitute for sunshine. 

One of the most s#mportant con- 
tributions from the college in recent 
times has come from the department 
of entomology in the research work 
done in connection with the Euro- 
pean corn borer. This borer, which 
has caused a loss to the farmers of the 
Province of many millions of dollars 
in the past few years, has now been 
satisfactorily brought under control 
through methods worked out by this 
department. 

The method control of the apple 
maggot, which consists of spraying 
the trees with arsenate of lead in 
water as soon as the flies appear, was 
discovered and worked out by the de- 
partment of entomology. 

The departments of entomology 
and botany in cooperation with the 
fruit growers of the Province have 
instituted a spray service to orchard- 
ists, which in the case of supervised 
orchards, has increased the production 
of clean, high-grade fruit 100 per 
cent. During 1928, the service was 

extended to 14 
counties with 
800 orchards. 


Research, con- 
ducted by the 
department of 
agriculture at 
the college, re- 
sulted in the 
discovery of the 
“Water Forma- 
lin Solution” 
for sterilizing 
diseased super 
combs which is 
now widely used 
by apiarists 
throughout On- 
tario. Through 
registration of 
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all apiaries, the grading of honey and 
examination of diseased comb honey, 
the department has been able to make 
direct contact with the beekeepers of 
the Province, and bring about a more 
uniform, much improved product, in 
both local and export markets. 

In the department of agricultural 
economics, studies of farm _ labor, 
livestock and grain farming, market- 
ing, and other factors affecting the 
farmer’s income have been made and 
timely bulletins, press articles, and 
circulars have been distributed to 
help the farmer improve his farm or- 
ganization and get larger farm re- 
turns. 
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To enumerate the many projects 
under way in the several other de- 
partments of the college is not pos- 
sible here. The research and experi- 
mental work at the college is grow- 
ing rapidly to take care of the prob- 
lems that are urgently needing atten- 
tion. The generous financial sup- 
port from the Provincial Legislature is 
insuring the continuation and expan- 
sion of this branch of the college ac- 
tivities on a scope that is bound to 
maintain the position of the institu- 
tion as one of the premier agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations on 
the American continent. 


Health Is—? 


(From page 4) 


and MacLeod of Toronto University 
discovered insulin, the specific for 
diabetes. 


It may be a long trail from these 
classy scientists to those old blood 
letters and dopesters of our youthful 
recollection, but somehow I cannot 
help giving the country practitioners 
heaps of credit for using much opti- 


mism and harmless colored water. 
Both seemed to do the nervous in- 
valids much good, and at much less 
expense to themselves and their fami- 
lies than arises today when “psycho- 
somethings” are so eagerly sought. 

I have also researched hard and dis- 
covered anon that two of my old- 
time enemies on the Road to Well- 
ville—quinine and ipecac—were first 
found by Indians. From fever and 
quinine, dysentery and ipecac, good 
Lord deliver us! Yet I have had all 
four and am still able to navigate. 

Hence it seems from this deduction 
that our good old aunts adopted the 
dried-herb tea habit from _ their 
aboriginal neighbors. In this cate- 
gory likewise I am a specialist from 
bitter experience. Balm, catnip, 
wormwood, and horehound; your 


reign was perpetual among the pio- 
neers. 

Spring in the days of home-made 
medicines was no relief from win- 
ter’s bondage. But the spoon-fed 
contents of sticky bottles have largely 
given way to the sensible viewpoint 
that the best tonic at the vernal 
equinox is pure food in ample variety 
and some outdoor exercise. I prac- 
tice what I preach. No molasses and 
sulphur has been used in my home for 
twenty-five years. As the Battle 
Creek slogan says, ““There’s a reason.” 


HE doctrine that only the physi- 

cally fit are able to survive must 
have originally gained credence from 
the many horrid methods used to make 
folks well. Be that as it may, we find 
ample proof that life expectancy has 
gained many spans in the last few 
centuries. Men used to live hard and 
short. Now they live long at a some- 
what softer pace. 

Parents in Europe, at the time Co- 
lumbus blundered into the American 
zone, had many more children than 
they have today. This was presum- 
ably because the average term of life 
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was 18 years in those brave old days. 
Each family had to start more indi- 
viduals on the walk of life than now 
obtains because so few of them lived 
long enough to be worth much. 

Going along a little further, we 
learn that about the time when Na- 
poleon wanted more soldiers the aver- 
age life of a human being in France 
was 35 years. For children who sur- 
vived the first year in the era of our 
Civil War the life expectancy was 
about 44 years. The folks who juggle 
health statistics for us state that at 
present the nation enjoys an average 
life expectancy of between 55 and 60 
years. 

Kansas gets the palm, ’tis said, for 
the highest average length of life. 
My own State is thought to be “just 
medium” in the scale. But methinks 
one year in Minnesconsin is worth two 
or three in the prairie provinces or 
even a “cycle in Cathay.” But I am 
wandering from the subject of pre- 
vention to that of propaganda. But 
before leaving this by-path, let me 
say that I have a British friend from 
New Zealand who boasts a degree of 
health protection there which gives 
them 64 years of life expectancy. If 
he keeps reminding me of it a few 
more times I fear he won’t attain the 
national batting average. 


UNDERSTAND that New York 

City was first to establish a public 
health bureau. Ellis Island was bad 
enough, goodness knows, but condi- 
tions right in the city did not educate 
foreigners to combine sanitation with 
liberty and equality. Science and pre- 
ventive medicine stepped into the pic- 
ture and turned the balance from loss 
and death to gain and life. Because the 
rest of the nation followed New York 
in styles, stocks, and finance, it was 
an easy matter to extend the health 
bureau. plan further and further to- 
ward the “unwashed west.” 

But public health protection does 
not sum itself up by merely thinking 
of doctors, laboratories, medicines, and 
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Mendel’s law. ‘The cooks had to un- 
dergo a reforming process likewise, 
Possibly not all of them have reached 
the desired goal as yet, which makes 
us choose some restaurants in prefer- 
ence to others; but on the whole, our 
ideas on eatables have changed from a 
standard of filling qualities to one of 
genuine nutrition. 

Certain social agencies and move- 
ments promoting human welfare have 
contributed a vivid part in the drama 
of health progress. Dosing and doc- 
toring, germ discovering and vacci- 
nating would do little for a com- 
munity with low earning power, long, 
confining factory hours, and trade 
hazards. The so-called “nosey” social 
workers have vanquished many of the 
foes to health lurking in odd corners 
of the underpaid and overworked 
world. 


UCH as we gibe at the plumber 

and steamfitter, he has indeed 
contributed something to humanity 
besides big bills and a mess in the 
kitchen. Likewise, the haphazard 
well-digger with his mystic witch- 
rod of yore has given place to men 
who know that pure water supplies 
mean something more than boring a 
long hole and sticking a pipe into it. 
That relation of ours, the patient 
dairyman, has altered from a pitcher- 
pouring vendor of streptococci to a 
vigilant bottler of a product that at- 
tracts grown men as well as puling 
infants. In fact, he is getting so good 
commercially that the popfizzler and 
the butcher begin to feel the power 
of his competition. His distant 
cousin, the buttermaker, .has learned 
not to chew tobacco in office hours, 
because he knows that personal sanita- 
tion does him more good in his scrap 
with the substitutes than act of Con- 
gress. 
The grocer need no longer worry 
about the cat getting into the bean 
barrel or the mice nibbling the maca- 
roni. He is also protected from the 
long-armed hanger-on who spread 
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germs when he filched crackers from 
the open box. Part of this emancipa- 
tion from danger is emblazoned on 
packaged merchandise in the govern- 
ment’s magna carta of the commis- 
sary—‘June 30, 1906.” 

Granting that the wider use of 
vaccines, serums, and antitoxins has 
driven some of the worst maladies like 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria completely out of the ring, 
our case is never finished until we 
have met and talked with the pro- 
fessional objectors. To ‘be a non-con- 
formist is sometimes a sensible thing 
when all the world has run amuck 
except ourselves. I have wholesome 
respect for the gentleman of decided 
contrary opinions, and he who sails 
at “inspectors” and “regulations” may 
often really have some justice on his 
side. 

Many folks tell me that this public 
health propaganda is all foolishness 
because all it does is to save children 
so they can grow up, be an expense to 
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society, and then die of something 
entirely different than what was in- 
tended. They point out that women 
can’t nurse their babies any more, and 
that women aren’t as husky as their 
mothers because they must go to hos- 
pitals at maternity time. But in my 
State the infant death rate has de- 
clined in 20 years from 106 per 1,000 
of children under one year old down 
to 64 per 1,000. Deaths at partrui- 
tion or resulting from natal disturb- 
ances have likewise greatly declined. 
The superstitious old midwife and her 
clumsy notions have been sort of “‘in- 
spected” and “regulated” out of ex- 
istence. 

The grim reaper still whets his 
scythe and sweeps in among us, ’tis 
true. But in saving a healthy child 
and keeping his body clean and vigor- 
ous, you save lives all along the line 
and make life more abundant and pur- 
poseful. This means that in due time 
our oldest inhabitants will have some- 


Half a Billion Dollars 


(including renewals) 


Have Been Loaned by 


The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


SINCE 1923 TO 


8§ Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations 
with a membership of more than 1,250,000 individuals 


HESE loans have been made upon ware- 

house receipts covering the following 
commodities to enable co-operatives to 
carry out their orderly marketing 
programs: . 
Wheat, barley, rye, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, rice, broomcorn, red top and alfalfa 
seeds, evaported milk, beans, cheese, olives 
and olive oil, canned and dried fruits, cold 
pack fruits, canned vegetables, hay, pea- 
nuts and other nuts, and honey. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
located 


Springfield, Mass. New Orleans,La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. 


The interest rate on these loans has aver- 
aged approximately 5%. 

In ae ee these —~ have disco ‘= 
agricultural paper (farmers’ notes) for 
agricultural credit corporations, for banks 
—both state and national— for livestock 
loan companies and other financial institu- 
tionsamounting to more than$400,000,000 
including renewals. The Intermediate 
Credit Banks do not make loans directly 
to individuals. 


Houston, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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thing to ponder on in their senility 
besides chilblains, rheumatism, and a 
mis-spent life. 

Meddling with “personal privilege” 
is the brunt of the wedge shoved into 
the argument by most of the con- 
scientious objectors, and it fits any 
handy topic from health protection 
to the Volstead law. I suppose they 
wish to cling to discarded customs 
and fetishes, now known to be ad- 
verse to bodily health. Just to be firm 
in their personal privilege, I recom- 
mend that they go back to the days 
of open dish milk peddling, bulk but- 
ter, patent medicines, and red flannel 
underwear. They would no doubt 
find that a vast amount of public 
opinion has been behind all these in- 
novations that they claim to resist. 

Personal hygiene is just as much a 
part of patriotism and defense of 
country as tax paying, and a lot more 
pleasant. Education by good public 
health agencies is doing a lot to raise 
the morale and lower the liability. 

I may not like to see a red card 
tucked up on my own door, but it’s 
comforting to know that a supply of 
the same cards are ready when the 
neighbor’s family starts to spread 
something catchy besides jazz music. 


EALTH is what? It is just what 

it means to you in terms of am- 
bition and desire. Carried to a further 
point, there is apt to be little am- 
bition or desire left without health. 
Health is the “vitamin of motives” 
that is worth just as much to each of 
us as we apply it to serve particular 
ends. 

If it is desired to enable one to 
carn more money, then health is 
wealth. 

If it is wanted to make one taste 
the spice of life and enjoyment, then 
health is pleasure. 

If it is sought to prepare one for 
eficient work for the work’s sake, 
then health is industry. 

If it is hoped for to stimulate the 
brain and clear the mind, then it is 
intelligence. 
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If it is held valuable to keep ys 
from accidents and physical blund- 
ers, then it is insurance. 

If it is valued as a means to save 
car-fare, auto expense, or doctor's 
bills, then it is Scotch thrift. 

Perhaps if it is wanted in a nice 
balance between them all, then I de. 
clare it to be that veritable Blue- 
bird of Happiness, whose nest we 
hope to see hanging in our own vine 
and fig tree. 


ND happily, in my journeys 

around among the workaday 
folks of the field and furrow, I find 
them talking more of true happiness 
in terms of vital health than they are 
of tariff or farm relief. Somehow, 
economists to the contrary, they 
prize red cheeks and glowing eyes 
above the dirt farming dollars that 
seem so slow to accumulate. 

It’s strange, after all, that we didn’t 
appreciate that fact before our inter- 
views. Almost any sage in the chim- 
ney corner could have told us that 
health is the real Golconda. 

And yet, somehow, many of us 
have gone on believing that farmers 
have changed their ideals since the 
auto and radio invaded their bucolic 
contentment; only to find out after 
all that human life is still the most 
treasured thing between the soil of the 
field and the ashes of the country 
churchyard. 

We may then count as farcical and 
worthless all those attempts to chart 
and graph the upward and downward 
cycle of agricultural economics, un- 
less we make allowance for the satis- 
fying zest that comes to a_ healthy 
farmer after partaking of a sound 
night’s rest and a rousing good break- 
fast. 

Talk despair to a hungry, un- 
healthy man and you have him as a 
disciple; but it takes more than wrath 
and arithmetic to unsettle the mind 
of a man with good blood and a sound 
stomach. 

Wishing the same to you and many 
of them, I sign off until March. 











YOU CAN’T FOOL ’EM 


Two colored gentlemen were en- 
gaged in conversation when one of 
them became persistently annoyed by 
a large fly. 

“Sam, what kind of a fly am dis?” 

“That am a hoss-fly!” 

“Whut am a hoss-fly?” 

“A hoss-fly am a fly what buzzes 
’round cows an’ hosses an’ jackasses.” 

“See here, you ain’t makin’ out to 
call me no jackass?” 

“No, I ain’t makin’ out to call you 
no jackass, but you can’t fool a hoss- 
fly.” 





“Dear miss,” wrote a particular 
mother to the teacher, “don’t whip 
our Tommy. He isn’t used to it. 
We never hit him at home except in 
self-defence.” —Better Health. 





Missouri paper—At Mrs. Alfred 
Miller’s sale last Friday, Jersey cows 
sold for over $100.00 each. Her 
husband was killed in an auto wreck 
last election day, and her neighbors 
showed their appreciation by making 
everything bring a good price. 





A DIPLOMAT 


“Why don’t you buy something at 
my table?” demanded the girl at the 
charity fair. 

“Because I only buy from the 
homely girls,” said the man. ‘They 
have a harder time making sales.” 

The girl was not offended, and the 
man worked the game right down 
the line.—Exchange. 


HURRY CALL 
Singer—‘And for Bonnie Annie 
Laurie I’'d Lay Me Down and Die.” 
Listener (rising)—‘Is Miss Laurie 
in the audience?” 





Two children were arguing. 

John: “It is.” 

Elizabeth: “It isn’t.” 

John: “I tell you it is, because 
Mummy says it is, and if Mummy 
says it is, it is, even if it isn’t.”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 





300 PER CENT HOME 


Wanted—To sell or trade my brick 
residence, 2214 Fairview Road. Rea- 
son—need more rooms; had _ one 
child when moved in; now got four; 
good place.—Raleigh Evening Times. 





Sky: “I hear you and your wife had 
some words.” 

Hy: “I still have mine. I didn’t 
get a chance to use them.”’ 





NEXT BEST THING 


Nervous Musician: “Madam, your 
cat has kept us awake two nights with 
its serenade.” 

Mrs. Nextdoor (tartly): “What do 
you want me to do, shoot the cat?” 

Nervous Musician: “No, madam, 
but couldn’t you have him tuned?” 

—Spokane Ad Bulletin. 





“That is a skyscraper,” announced 
the guide. 
Old Lady: “Oh, I’d love to see it 


work.” 















What English Scientists 


found out about 


POTASH for APPLES 


i es determine the effects of potash in apple pro- 
duction a series of experiments was conducted 
in England at the East Malling Research Station 
with three varieties of apples. In these tests over 
a period of three years, apples fertilized with nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid but no potash were com- 
pared with apples fertilized with nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and 400 pounds of sulphate of potash 
per acre. 


The average annual gain from the use of potash 
was $134.72 per acre. The sulphate of potash con- 


siderably reduced leaf scorch ... greatly improved 
the size and color of the leaves . . . increased yields 

. and producd higher quality apples of larger 
size that brought a better market price. 


If you are dissatisfied with the yield of your 
orchard and the quality of your fruit try using a 
complete fertilizer high in potash. IT PAYS! 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
19 West 44th Street New York City 


“Extra potash pays extra cash” - x ‘hi 4 
1 is a slogan wherever extra pot- Ni TU MAS: 


ash is used. 
Printed in U. S. A. 





